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SARGENT’S WAR EPIC 


BY FREDERICK W. COBURN 


M URAL paintings by John Singer 
Sargent, commemorating Harvard 
University’s participation in the world war, 
were unveiled without ceremony at the 
Widener Memorial Library, Cambridge, 
Mass., November 1, 1922. 

Mr. Sargent’s emotional reaction upon 
the pomp and circumstance of war will be 
variously interpreted by the generations 
destined to study, often with moistened 
eye, this pictorial epic of Alma Mater’s 
emulation of the Spartan Mother. Some 
will see in it cordial approval of the heroine’s 
strident note: ““E tan e epi tan.”” To others 
the soft browns and muted blues which 
are dominant in the pictures will appear to 
have been chosen by the artist deliberately 
with a view to playing down the grimness 
of man’s craziest occupation, that of collec- 
tively murdering his fellow-man. 

These panels add, at all events, henceforth 
to Mr. Sargent’s reputation for consummate 
artistry and to the opportunities, better in 
greater Boston than in any other American 
community, for seeing the work of the most 
celebrated creator of fine art alive at this 
writing. How the future may evaluate 
Sargent is, of course, uncertain. The New 
England of which he is a_ genealogical 
product, scion of a race of Cape Ann sea 
captains, is willingly taking a chance on his 
immortality. Hence his employment suc- 
cessively upon decorations for the Boston 
Public Library, the Museum of Fine Arts 
and Harvard University, not to speak of 
the accumulation of his portraits and water 
colors in public and private collections of 
Boston and the neighborhood. 


In subject, in treatment, these are per- 
haps the most emotive works Mr. Sargent 
has made. Few of us fail to react spiritually 
in their presence. They  simultaenously 
command admiration as one senses the 
harmony that has been created between 
them and the somewhat unsympathetic 
surfaces around them. 

The tall panels are set in round-arched 
spaces on either side of the Ionic-pedimented 
doorway that leads into the library’s 
memorial room. The approach is by a 
wide staircase. As one ascends these stairs 
from the ground floor the paintings suddenly 
appear, colorful and luminous, conforming 
to the tone and hue of the high-keyed walls. 
To the right are the “Soldiers of the Nation 
Marching to War”; to the left, ““The Con- 
flict between Death and Victory.” The 
realism with which both these subjects 
have been worked out is simple and naive 
without being blatant or meretricious. De- 
scribed in words, indeed, the motives may 
seem to be melodramatic. In the paintings 
a slight understatement of the dramatic 
possibilities, a muting of the color passages, 
eliminates any sense of the vulgar and com- 
monplace. As pictures they will not be 
liked by those who see art only in the 
abstract and highly conventionalized. The 
symbols which the painter has chosen are 
represented with a verisimilitude that is 
of the essence of the academic. To those 
who feel less the importance of the form in 
which a work of art is cast, whether classical 
or romantic or modernist, than of the 
evidences in it of emotional ardor and 
calligraphic skill, these paintings of Mr. 
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Sargent’s maturity must always appeal 
cogently. 

In the marching-forth picture an intermin- 
able line of khaki-clad youths files under 
Old Glory and a naturalistic eagle and 
against blue water. Three female figures 
in the lower right-hand corner exchange 
greetings with the marchers: a blonde young 
mother, a drooping widow woman and an 
Amazon who may symbolize the femininity 
that will not stay at home when comes the 
next war (quod dit avertant). 

Death and Victory are both winning the 
war in the other panel. The story is told 
delicately but insistently by the blood- 
stained dagger limply hanging from the 
right hand of the youth who is borne between 
these contending forces, and by the prostrate 
figure beyond the helmet on the ground. 
This here got his Hun, but he, too, was got, 
and even while Victory claims him for 
apotheosis Death holds him for its own. 

By reason of its greater visual simplicity 
and its note of the poignant tragedy of the 
ages, the “Victory and Death” panel makes, 


one gathers, the more profound impression 
on most observers. Perhaps also because 
a sense of disillusionment over the outcome 
of the war to make democracy safe, etc., 
etc., is at this date very general. If race, 
however, as known to modern anthropology 
is among your preoccupations you may on 
other than aesthetic counts find the advance 
of the militant host not less interesting than 
the artist’s recessional. These resolute 
Nordic young women and young men are 
symbols of racial complexes which in proc- 
ess of resolution through the ages have 
run the gamut from downright piracy to 
administration of social justice. 

Technically these latest of Mr. Sargent’s 
decorations are straight mural painting. 
At the Boston Library and in the Museum 
of Fine Arts he had much resort to low- 
relief sculpture, with more or less success. 
The panels at Harvard sit well within the 
stone-work frame which the painter has in 
no wise sought to re-design. He has 
stuck to his one job, that of interestingly 
ornamenting a given space. 


THE PRINCETON BATTLE MONUMENT 


BY Re Aj POLK 


N THE late summer of 1783 Washington 
sent forth from Princeton the famous 
proclamation disbandmg the Continental 
Army, and Congress then in session in the 
same village, in grateful recognition of 
Washington’s successful conduct of the war, 
voted unanimously that “‘an equestrian 
statue of General Washington be erected at 
the place where the seat of government 
should be established, to be executed by the 
best artist in Europe, under the superinten- 
dence of the minister of the United States at 
the Court of Versailles.” The journal of 
Congress further defines the requirements for 
this statue: 

“It shall be of bronze, the General to be 
represented in Roman dress, holding a trun- 
cheon in his right hand, and his head en- 
circled with a laurel wreath, the statue to be 
supported by a marble pedestal on which are 
to be represented, in basso relievo, the follow- 
ing principal events of the war, in which 
Gen. Washington commanded in person, 


namely: the evacuation of Boston; the action 
of Monmouth; and the surrender of York; 
on the upper part of the front of the pedestal 
to be engraved as follows: The United 
States in Congress assembled ordered this 
statue to be erected in the year of our Lord 
1783, in honor of George Washington, the 
illustrious Commander-in-Chief of the armies 
of the United States during the war which 
vindicated and secured their liberty, sover- 
eignty and independence.” 

While many equestrian statues of Wash- 
ington have been executed, there is none, 
fortunately, which seems to answer these 
ambitious requirements. There are, how- 
ever, monuments at Boston, Trenton, Mon- 
mouth and Yorktown in commemoration of 
these various historic events, and the un- 
veiling in June at Princeton of the new 
battle monument by Frederick MacMonnies 
completed the cycle. 

The unveiling of this monument by Presi- 
dent Harding was the occasion of an impres- 
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sive ceremony and attracted many dis- 
tinguished visitors as well as representatives 
_of patriotic organizations to town. The 
presence of the Philadelphia City Cavalry 
and the Fifth Maryland Infantry, dressed in 
uniforms patterned on those of Revolution- 
ary times, serving as guard of honor to the 
monument and the President’s bodyguard 
during his stay in Princeton, seemed to bridge 
the gap of intervening years and to bring 
Princeton’s many historical associations 
more clearly to mind, as well as to lend the 
occasion, very properly, a national rather 
than local significance. 

Exactly one hundred and ten years after 
the Battle of Princeton a meeting was called 
with a view to the erection of a fitting me- 
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morial. The matter of a suitable location 
occupied the first attention of the committee, 
and the offer of a ridge of land near the center 
of the old battlefield was accepted by the 
committee. Later this site was abandoned 
since it was felt that the half-mile journey 
from the campus would be rather a strain on 
the patriotism of casual visitors. 

Again it was proposed that a small park 
or village green might be laid out at the 
juncture of Nassau and Mercer Streets and 
the monument placed there. However, 
definite plans as to the type of monument 
to be erected had been made by this time, 
and the committee, as well as Mr. MacMon- 
nies and his assisting architect, Mr. Thomas 
Hastings, realized that the available space 
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was too contracted to provide an adequate 
setting for so large a monument. 

This suggestion having been rejected, the 
monument was finally placed on the grounds 
formerly belonging to the Princeton Inn. 
After an improvised dummy had_ been 
shifted about from one end of the plot to the 
other a final location was chosen at the 
farthest end on the continuation of Nassau 
Street. This placing of the monument is 
satisfactory from every point of view, since 
the approach from Nassau Street permits an 
unobstructed view of the monument for 
some distance, and the visitor is afforded an 
opportunity to study the architectural effect 
of the whole mass. As one draws nearer, 
the figures in high relief stand cut with in- 
creasing clarity. The animating idea of the 
whole composition, the steadfastness of 
Washington’s pioneer troops in the face of 
overwhelming odds, is expressed in the words 
“Liberty or Death.” The central and dom- 
inating figure is Washington, determined, 
though anxious, advancing on a wearied 
steed over icy ground in the midst of his 
stalwart band. On the foreground and te 
the right is a drummer boy, shivering with 
cold, to the left General Mercer is falling, 
next to him is a hardy soldier confidently 
pressing on, and beside him a soldier almost 
spent, but bracing himself for the supreme 
effort. Liberty strides forward at Washing- 
ton’s bridle rein, and, with gaze fixed on the 
troops who follow, urges them on while she 
seizes a shattered standard from the hands 
of the dying and holds it aloft before their 
eyes. 

On each of the narrow sides of the support- 
ing screen are the coats of arms of Princeton 
and the thirteen original states, resting upon 
battle standards and cannon, while a trium- 
phant eagle poises with wings outspread 
above a shield symbolizing the services of 
the college in the cause of liberty. 

The rear of the monument is undecorated 
save for the following inscription by Dean 
West, carved deeply into the stone. 


HERE MEMORY LINGERS 
TO RECALL 
THE GUIDING MIND 
WHOSE DARING PLAN 
OUTFLANKED THE FOE 
AND TURNED DISMAY TO HOPE 
WHEN WASHINGTON 
WITH SWIFT RESOLVE 
MARCHED THROUGH THE NIGHT 
TO FIGHT AT DAWN 
AND VENTURE ALL 
IN ONE VICTORIOUS BATTLE 
FOR OUR FREEDOM 
SAECULA PRAETEREUNT RAPIMUR NOS 
ULTRO MORANTES 
ADSIS TU PATRIAE SAECULA QUI DIRIGIS 


The translation of the Latin inscription, 
as made by Dean West, is: 


The ages pass away. We too are hurried on. 
O Thou who guidest the ages, stay to guard our 
land. 


The monument is framed on one side by 
large horse-chestnut trees whose lower 
branches sweep its top, on the other by a 
small grove of old pines and it is planned to 
complete this avenue of trees from the termi- 
nation of Nassau Street along the drive to 
the front of the monument and out to the 
entrance on Stockton Street. 

The monument naturally attracts thou- 
sands of visitors, since it is clearly visible 
from the street, which is at this point a part 
of the Lincoln Highway and the main 
thoroughfare between New York and Phila- 
delphia. Furthermore, the drive leading to 
its foot continues out to the street again 
and motorists may study the group without 
really interrupting their journey, an ad- 
vantage in these days of hasty sightseeing. 
On the other hand, the spot is a little with- 
drawn from the bustle of traffic, and the 
visitor with more time, perhaps one who is 
filling in the lull between two college func- 
tions, may spend hours undisturbed in 


quiet contemplation of these heroic figures 
and their patriotic significance. 
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THE WORK OF MARCUS WATERMAN 


BY WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES 


ARCUS WATERMAN was one of 
those American artists who deserved 
a reputation and success, but lived and died 
without either, yet he was happy in his 
absorption in his art, in the appreciation of 
a few friends, and in the possession of a 
modest income which permitted him to 
travel and to enjoy a measure of independ- 
ence. Hewasa native of Providence, Rhode 
Island, and was graduated from Brown 
University. The greater part of his profes- 
sional life was spent in Boston, where I met 
him in the days of the now defunct Paint and 
Clay Club, which held weekly meetings in a 
picturesque loft in the downtown district, 
near the corner of Washington and Winter 
streets. 
Waterman was in most respects very 
different from the average American type. 


He had an unusual personal dignity, which 
was rather awe-inspiring when one first 
came in contact with him; and he had a 
deliberate and ponderous way of laying down 
the law, especially in artistic matters, that 
was, to say the least, impressive. But with 
closer acquaintance came the conviction that 
he was very sincere and genuine, a man who 
thought things out thoroughly for himself, 
a distinctly intellectual! person, and one of 
the most sensitive artistic temperaments I 
have known. He was altogether too self- 
contained and independent to court popu- 
larity, and perhaps stood in his own light; 
but to those who had the privilege of know- 
ing him intimately he was a delightful com- 
rade and loyal friend. In his person he was 
quite the aristocrat in aspect and bearing, 
with a fine head, small hands and feet, and 
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an air of distinction that would have made 
him noticeable in any company. The 
younger men in the club regarded him as a 
sort of oracle and paid homage to his ac- 
knowledged intellectual superiority. 

After his graduation at Brown University 
he went to New York in 1857 and took a 
studio, remaining there until 1874, when, 
meeting William Morris Hunt and a party of 
artists on one of their sketching tours at 
North Easton, Mass., he went to Boston 
with them and made that city his home up 
to the time of his death, with the exception 
of the time given to several foreign expedi- 
tions, which took him to England, Holland, 
France, Spain, Italy, and Algeria. He had 
no academic training in painting, pinned 
his faith to no school of art, evolved his own 
methods, and, if he had any particular 
aesthetic idols, harked back to the Dutch 
Little Masters, such as Pieter de Hoogh, 
Vermeer of Delft, Metsu, et id genus omne. 
He began by devoting himself to landscape, 
however, finding most of his subjects in the 
forests of northern New England. Later in 
his career—after his first winter in Algiers— 
he became fascinated by the color and light 
of the Orient, and he is best known by his 
long series of brilliant North African scenes, 
which he made the appropriate settings for 
his splendid illustrations to the Arabian 
Nights Tales. 

It would be impossible to establish any 
exact chronology of his oeuvre, but it is 
interesting to know that one of the early 
pictures, first exhibited at the Centennial 
Exposition of 1876 in Philadelphia, was a 
large composition of many small figures 
representing Gulliver among the Lilliputians. 
This amusing illustrative piece, which must 
have cost the young artist a world of labo- 
rious effurt, showed the hero lying on the 
ground, surrounded by a swarm of tiny 
figures, busily employed in taking the 
measurements of the colossal stranger, some 
of them climbing ladders to reach the high 
places on his body. So far as I am aware, 
Waterman never returned to this genre, and 
the Gulliver picture remains unique in its 
kind. 

The period of the New England land- 
scapes followed, and to it belong many very 
beautiful and original canvases. One of 
these landscapes, a panoramic view extend- 
ing over some 30 miles of virgin forest in the 


Green Mountains of Vermont, shows im- 
mense cloud shadows moving over the 
wilderness and is especially imposing in its 
feeling of space and solitude. The play of 
light and shade over the great expanse of 
green foliage gives a wonderful animation 
to the face of the country. One notes the 
swift flight of the shadows, and the sunlight 
seems to fairly leap upon the greenwoods, 
under a sky heaped with rank on rank of 
rolling, windswept gray clouds. There is 
something grand about this spectacle, and 
in its organic strength, its earthy freshness, 
the depth of its tone, the richness of its 
contrasts, it even approaches the master- 
pieces of Gustave Courbet. 

The artist has told me that he used to go, 
year after year, to a little deserted tavern on 
a mountain road within a mile of this wilder- 
ness in Vermont. There he was almost as 
isolated as Robinson Crusoe, for he never 
saw anybody but the landlord or an occa- 
sional lumberman. “I suppose very few 
people have ever seen an actually wild 
forest,” said he. ‘‘The poverty of ordinary 
American woodland gives one no more idea 
of it than do the prettinesses of Fontaine- 
bleau. No one who has not seen it can be 
told in words what it is like. No idea can 
be given of its immense luxuriance, of the 
vigor of its growth and of its decay. The 
rollmg surface of leaf-mould that supports 
the towering stems of the monsters of this 
generation marks in its every undulation the 
grave of a dead tree. Every clump of 
moosewood or hobblebush decorates with 
its blooms the bedy of a fallen monarch- 
mass hidden and mouldering; and every- 
where the slender new shoots stretch upward 
for the light and air among the treetops that 
they must reach or perish. It is wonderful 
to stand in the midst of this everlasting 
history of growth and death and birth, age 
after age the same story—The king is 
dead! Long live the king!” 

“And all this,’ he continues, in the same 
letter, “is clothed in a great harmony of 
colors before which pigments are powerless. 
Imagine on one side the blaze of June leafage 
against the sun, barred with dark tree stems 
and. interlaced twigs, and, behind you, 
somber, intricate masses of trunks and foli- 
age pierced with luminous spots of violet- 
hued sky. All the ground is covered with 
old fallen leaves in a mosaic pattern of 
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russet and tawny and buff, laid, layer after 
layer, year after year, and never moved from 
the spot where they fall, for in the forest 
the wind never blows. All this tan-colored 
leaf carpet is illuminated with flecks of 
sunlight that has sifted 
through the treetops overhead. All about 
you are fallen trees on which the red squirrels 
sit by hundreds and shout defiance at you 
in their little shrill voices; and these decay- 
ing and shapeless masses of what has been a 
living tree are covered by rich, deep-toned 
moss, gold-brown and plush-green, in the 
midst of which are bits of old dried bark 
faintly gleaming like wrought-silver black- 
ened by age. Accent all this with the rich 
black mould through which the little streams 
trickle their way, and you have around you 
a gamut of color that no man has ever before 
essayed to paint, and that no method of any 
school has ever devised the means to render.” 

Nevertheless, Waterman had the courage 
to attempt just such subjects, and those who 
have seen his best wood interiors will admit 
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that no landscape painter has ever had a 
better right to brave the all-but impossible 
test. His own description of the primeval 
forest. might, with some slight modification, 
serve to suggest the general aspect of his 
wilderness pictures. The time is sure to 
come when the greatness of this achieve- 
ment will be recognized. 

Another congenial field for landscape work 
was Cape Cod, where Waterman found the 
great sand dunes singularly alluring, and 
succeeded remarkably well in rendering their 
subtly beautiful coloring in sunlight and im 
shadow. The Boston Art Club has in its 
permanent collection one of the most strik- 
ing and original of these dune pictures, 
painted near Provincetown, in which the 
effect of the sunlight on the cream-colored 
sand, with the transparency of the atmos- 
phere and the brilliant beauty of a deep 
blue sky, accented by billowy silver-gray 
cumuli, combine to form a noble effect. 
The weather condition suggested is of that 
changeful, breezy, showery order which 
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demands the closest observation of forms, 
values, masses and movement for its delinea- 
tion, and in the grasp of all these qualities 
shown by the painter he does not fall below 
the level of his theme. 

After his first visit to Algiers, Waterman 
devoted himself almost exclusively to 
Oriental compositions. Loving light and 
color above all things, it is not difficult to 
understand the deep impression made upon 
him by his first sight of such a place. He 
wrote to me: 

“‘T had in the course of my life tolerated a 
great many places with perfect equanimity, 
and some others had filled me with wonder 
and admiration, but here, for the first time 
in my recollection, I felt at home. Some 
forgotten drop of old Phoenician blood 
seemed to fly to my heart and make it throb 
in sympathy with these intelligent children 
of the East. Everything was wonderful, 
but nothing was strange. If I had been 
sent on a journey by Solomon, the Sultan, or 
Hiram, king of Tyre, I could not have been 
more perfectly in tune with the life that 
surrounded me. ‘The very city in which I 
was born and every other in which I had 
lived seemed suddenly to become foreign 
places, and I felt: ‘This is my country; here 
I can live and rest.’ Strange to say, al- 
though afterward I spent long periods in 
Arab towns, this unaccountable feeling never 
wore off or weakened, and I have it now, 
after ten years.” 

He evidently felt that he was living in the 
midst of the Thousand and One Nights. 
And thus it was the most natural thing in 
the world that he should employ the back- 
grounds that he found ready to his hand and 
the models that walked the streets of Algiers, 
in the composition of those colorful and 

“romantic scenes illustrative of the adven- 
tures of Mohammed Ali the jeweller, the 
barber and his seven brothers, Aboo Mo- 
hammed the lazy, Kalufeh the fisherman, the 
vainglorious and open-handed Maroof, and 
the rest of the dramatis personae of the tales. 
Waterman’s name and renown will unques- 
tionably rest largely upon this rich and 
glowing series of Oriental story pictures, so 
full of the splendor and romance of the East, 
and having such a strong appeal to the 
imagination of the observer, 

Some of the Arabian Nights subjects were: 
“The Roc’s Egg,” “Maroof among the 


Merchants,”’ “Sinbad the Sailor,’ and “The 
Journey to the City of Brass.’’ “The Roc’s 
Egg” is a scene from the second voyage of 
Sinbad the Sailor, who came in his ship to a 
beautiful island where he found what at 
first appeared to be a great white dome, but 
which turned out to be an egg of the roc, a 
bird so huge that it feeds its young with 
elephants! ‘‘Maroof among the Merchants” 
is a scene from the tale of that name, and 
depicts the cobbler of Cairo giving alms and 
astonishing the natives of the foreign city 
(to which a genie had borne him) by his pro- 
digious liberality and assumed wealth. The 
picture entitled “‘Sinbad the Sailor” de- 
scribes the episode of Sinbad’s seventh voy- 
age, during which he was carried off by 
elephants and deposited in their burial 
place. The “Journey to the City of Brass” 
represents a caravan wending its sinuous way 
across the hills of the great desert—a com- 
pany of Orientals in multi-colored costumes 
seen against the luminous yellow sands. 
These illustrative paintings are of a sumptu- 
ous and spectacular character and display 
extraordinary resources of imagination, 
piquantly allied with a studied naturalism. 

Perhaps the most imposing of the series is 
the picture of “The Roc’s Egg.’ Near the 
shore of the island lies the immense white 
egg, overtopping the surrounding palm trees, 
under a serene blue sky in which cumuli 
lightly sail. Blue sea is visible in the 
distance, beyond a strip of sand, and an 
azure arm of the sea runs across the canvas 
in the foreground. Near the colossal egg, in 
the middle distance, are grouped the mem- 
bers of the vessel's crew, who have just 
landed, and Sinbad gesticulates as he warns 
his men not to molest the egg, lest by so 
domg they may bring evil consequences 
upon themselves. The figures are very 
small and are arrayed in various-hued cos- 
tumes of brown, gray, blue, black, ete., 
skilfully contrasted. 

But the Arabian Nights pictures form 
only a part of the large number of Oriental 
pieces that Waterman brought back from 
his several sojourns in the north of Africa. 
There are, among others, the ‘‘ Horse Trade,” 
the “Arab Village,” the “Arab Country 
House,” the “Citron Seller,’ the “Rue du 
Sphinx,” the “Tomb of Sidi Abder Rah- 
man,” the “Street in Algiers,” and many 
others of a similar character, in which the 
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intensity of the light, the splendor of the 
color and the romantic nature of the motives 
are conspicuous qualities. His style in these 
subjects is not a whit less personal than that 
of Decamps, Marilhat, Fromentin, or any of 
the other French Orientalists, and no painter 
has excelled him in his ability to delineate 
_ that wonderful thing,—a white wall in full 
sunlight rising to a deep blue sky. He gives 
you the intimate feeling of the Orient, its 
dazzling luminosity, its squalor and its mag- 
nificence, and, above all, its atmosphere of 
romance. In a word, he showed himself to 
be a born romanticist and colorist. 

The same qualities appear again in his 
pictures of southern Spain. His “Mirador 
de Lindaraxa” gives in compact form all the 
glamor and romance of the Alhambra, with 
its lustrous blue and green tiles, its marble 
floor and steps, its carved cedar door, and 
its rich stucco reliefs overhead. A pair of 
majestic peacocks are making a stately 
entrée into this superb apartment, which was 
occupied by a famous belle, the daughter of 
the Aleayde of Malaga. Washington Irving 
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informs us that she flourished in the court of 
Muhamed the Left-Handed, who, to reward 
her father for sheltering him in Malaga when 
he was driven from the throne, gave the girl 
in marriage to Nasar, a young Centimerien 
prince, descended from Aben Hud the Just. 

Waterman was an associate of the 
National Academy of Design, a member of 
the American Water Color Society, vice- 
president of the Paint and Clay Club, and a 
member of the Boston Art Club. I conclude 
this inadequate outline of his history with a 
characteristic quotation from one of his 
letters to me, written in Algiers: 

“T feel as though I had studied to better 
purpose than ever before in my life. Isn't 
it strange how one learns more and more 
every year of his life? And isn’t it all wrong 
that one should go out of the world at last to 
annihilate in ten minutes all the facts and 
all the conclusions that one has been ac- 
cumulating in all these years?—to leave 
nothing behind but a lot of old canvases that 
don’t express a tenth of what one knows, or a 
hundredth of what one wishes.” 
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BY 
DOUGLAS VOLK 


PURCHASED By « 


THE ALBRIGHT GALLERY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


A PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN 


HE Albright Gallery of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has acquired Douglas Volk’s portrait of 
Lincoln, illustrated herewith. This portrait 
was painted only a few years ago, but under 
such extraordinary circumstances that it 
takes its place with the greatest portraits of 
Lincoln in existence and with such other 
interpretive works, as, for example, Saint- 
Gaudens’ noble statue of Lincoln in Chicago. 
In response to a request for information 
concerning how the portrait was painted, 
Mr. Volk has very kindly contributed the 
following: 

“For a very long while I have had the de- 
sire to paint this great subject, an impulse 
shared with many artists. Quite naturally, 
my interest in the motive was enhanced by 
my youthful impressions. 

“My father, Leonard W. Volk, modeled a 
bust of Lincoln from life, in 1860, shortly 
before the future President was nominated. 
At the same time, he made the life mask, and 
later, just following the nomination, he took 
the casts of Lincoln’s hands at the nominee’s 
home in Springfield. 

“At this time, I was a little over four years 
of age. As we lived in the same building in 
which father’s studio was located, it natu- 
rally happened that I made inquisitive excur- 
sions to the studio while Lincoln was giving 
the sittings for the bust. I cannot profess 
to retain more than hazy impressions of the 
environment, or of the incident when Lin- 
coln held me in his arms during one of those 
studio visits. The description of this event 
impressed upon me in later years is very 
likely what I remember, rather than the 
episode itself. 

“The stirring happenings of the war fol- 
lowed during the next four or five years. 
The greater part of this time we lived oppo- 
site Camp Douglas, where much of the drama 
connected with the conflict was enacted. 

“Then came the great climax after the 
universal wave of grief caused by the ery on 
every hand—‘Lincoln is killed.’ I well 
remember all of this, and most vividly the 
great procession of children of which I was 
one, and our slow march through the city 
streets, until I found myself looking down 
on the face of the martyred President as the 
body lay in state in the old Court_House. 


“Thus my boyhood, like that of many 
others, save in these particular respects, was 
spent in what might be termed a Lincoln 
atmosphere, stamping on my mind impres- 
sions interwoven with memories of the man 
and the period. Father’s often repeated 
descriptions of Lincoln, and stories relating 
to him, together with the life studies I have 
mentioned which he made, formed a tangible 
source of fact upon which I drew in develop- 
ing the picture of Lincoln. These studies I 
have mentioned, such as the bust, mask and 
casts of hands, I do not, of course, claim 
having had sole access to. They have been 
equally accessible to all. 

“T am simply giving a slight outline of the 
conditions and mental attitude which led up 
to my undertaking the portrayal of our 
Martyred President. Some of our artists 
have created such splendid interpretations 
of Lincoln that TI hesitated to attempt 
another, but it was an alluring task. 

“Lincoln had a wonderful head to portray, 
almost baffling in its superb, rugged unity 
and mystical contradictions, the features are 
so magically related and the transitions of 
the planes from one to another are so in- 
evitable that the slightest deviation from 
the rhythm of form destroys that something 
which is so peculiarly Lincolnesque. 

“Photographs existing are not entirely 
satisfactory; so beyond giving hints .and 
suggestions, they are inadequate unless one 
is making an out and out copy of one of them. 
Thus the head in the portrait I have made 
was developed almost wholly from the life 
mask and this after many many periods of 
work and ceaseless searching after the elu- 
sive form and expression sought. How I 
longed, as every artist who has attempted 
the task must have done, to have the man 
appear in life, if only for a moment, that one 
might visualize the splendid countenance 
which suggested so much insight, patience 
and sorrow, and above all, that winning 
human character that made Lincoln the idol 
of all divergent types of men. 

“The result of my effort, covering a period 
of four or five years, can be but a hint of all 
this at the best. I shall be glad if it conveys 
in a measure a convincing suggestion of 
what I sought to realize.” 


ART IN THE COLLEGE’ 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jr. 


Marquand Professor of Fine Arts, Princeton University 


HE COLLEGE is only one of many 

institutions providing instruction in art, 
and we may perhaps best get at its true 
function by first considering the work of 
the other teaching bodies, thus arriving 
cautiously at our conclusion by a process of 
elimination. 

Plainly the making of the artist is the 
most important branch of instruction in 
art. Without the living and creative artist, 
love of art will soon run thin and eventually 
dry up. In this all important work the 
college, I believe, has virtually no part. 
Many colleges do, more or less, occupy this 
field, but I believe it is invariably a mistake. 
The college takes the budding artist too 
late, and requires too much else from him 
apart from the practice of his art. Until 
rather recently the artist was trained by 
apprenticeship to a master, and still many 
excellent artists are promoted in much the 
old way from the crafts. Generally the 
modern artist is trained in an academy or 
open art school under gravest disadvantages 
of herding, neglect and false standardiza- 
tion. Such, however, is the modern system, 
and all its evident disadvantages are merely 
multiplied when the college undertakes the 
task of the art school. 

Next to producing the artist, it is most 
important that we produce the art lover. 
I mean the person with a natural and gener- 
ous taste for the beautiful but without the 
desire to analyze it. Without art lovers in 
plenty there is neither moral support for 
the artist nor patronage for his work. To 
the task of making the art lover numerous 
agencies are applying themselves with zeal. 

Naturally the artists have a large, perhaps 
the largest part in making art lovers, but 
there are all sorts of auxiliaries—the periodi- 
cal and newspaper press, the popular art 
magazine, the lecture platform, the study 
circle, the museum, the art collector, the 
art dealer, the school, the art club, the art 
association after the type of this federa- 
tion, and finally the college. But the task 


of the college is to produce the art lover 
with a difference which must later be dis- 
cussed. 

And first let me defend myself from the 
implications of such inevitable but mislead- 
ing forms of words as “‘make the artist,” 
“make the art lover.” Neither is literally 
possible. The creation and appreciation of 
beauty are vital, inborn capacities. No 
organization or scheme of instruction can 
produce these capacities, in the slightest 
degree, where nature has denied them. All 
that any teacher can do is to provide favor- 
able conditions in which the artist or art 
lover may readily find and realize himself. 
Both are self-made, but both may make 
themselves more quickly and finely under 
right opportunity. Opportunity is, in short, 
the only gift that any teacher has in his 
hands. 

It is, again, a proper aim of art instruction 
to make the connoisseur, the man whose 
vital responses to beauty have been scrupu- 
lously sorted, intellectualized, checked and 
compared; the magically alert eye and all- 
embracing taste. Always a small class, 
the connoisseurs are the necessary balance 
wheel both for the temperamental artist 
and for the naive art lover. We need con- 
noisseurs in Our museums, as our art dealers, 
as great collectors, as our newspaper art 
critics, in charge of our technical art maga- 
zines, and we can even use them in modera- 
tion in our universities. Naturally formal 
instruction will no more make the con- 
noisseur than it will the artist and art lover. 
It is a lore nourished chiefly by life and 
experience, a mystery usually passed quietly 
from hand to hand. But there are, all the 
same, indispensable ministrants to con- 
noisseurship, notably the museum, the 
private collection, the technical art journal, 
and to a limited exent direct instruction in 
museum and university. For the college 
to make the production of connoisseurship 
its aim in instruction in art would be futile. 
The undergraduate cannot have had the 
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necessary experience, and the college cannot 
supply it. Graduate students will properly 
aspire to connoisseurship. How far they 
attain it will depend largely upon the 
museum facilities at their disposal and even 
more upon having professors who, while 
being connoisseurs, are also generous and 
articulate. 

At last we have reached the college. Its 
broad relations to instruction in art are 
properly conditioned by its general policy. 
It requires in every field a substantial body 
of knowledge for study: practices a certain 
formality of method; is true to itself; is, 
in short, academic. Now it should seem a 
mere truism that teaching by an academic 
body should be proudly and convincedly 
academic, but I fear to arouse both ridicule 
and indignation when I stand on so consis- 
tent a platform. Academic itself fears 
Demos, and condescends timorously to him 
—art academies and colleges alike. It is 
a day when the fairly successful professor 
thinks he must pretend to be merely a good 
fellow, while the prima donna of the class- 
room at times attains his preeminence by 
thoughtfully emulating the rough neck. 
Plainly we shall land only in confusion until 
we realize that teaching tactics are relative 
to the place of imstruction and the persons 
taught. In short an aesthetic Salvation 
Armyism that may be quite right for the 
popular lecturer and the museum docent 
is quite wrong for the college professor. 
And in general our American art is suffering 
because our academic bodies usually are 
too amiable or timid or negligent to main- 
tain an academic position. 

What, then, is the academic attitude? It 
is, in a word, to consider things in all their 
relations, to refuse to isolate matters that 
belong together, to study the spiritual en- 
deavor of today in the light of the long 
spiritual endeavor of the race, to reject with 
energy the fallacy that the present is self- 
sufficing or the past really dead. In short, 
instruction in art in the colleges should be, 
in the broadest and most delicate sense, 
historical. The aim is to understand and 
to share those fine thoughts and emotions 
which in society and the artist have sought 
visible form in the work of art. Thus the 
work of art itself is to be regarded simply as 
the most vivid and authentic expression 
of history, the most true and eloquent 


document. We know only what men 
thought about Alexander or Charlemagne; 
our evidence is second hand, but Giotto and 
Michelangelo still speak to us in their own 
language through works charged with their 
spirit. We have merely to look with humil- 
ity and open heartedness to gain this great 
comradeship. 

Here is something quite different from 
archaeology as it is usually understood. We 
are not seeking primarily information about 
the art of the past but communion with the 
past itself—the past as great persons, the 
past as great social orders. The informa- 
tion, which rightly conceived and interpreted 
is the pathway to such communion, is in 
itself, and, unless so assimilated by the 
imagination, of little value. Since eighteen 
hundred generations of men have passed 
since the early Egyptian remains of art— 
an art already highly developed—the con- 
cern of the college will be largely with the 
art of the past. Yet of these eighteen 
hundred generations our own is naturally 
supremely important to us, so the college 
will consider the past selectively and chiefly 
as it is alive today in the great traditions. 
Nor will the college neglect the art of the 
present or shrink from reasonable surmise as 
to the future. For the stream of time is one, 
and the college has the best facilities for 
charting it. 

Let me suggest concretely the kind of 
lessons one may get from such consultation 
of the past. Evidently personalities and 
situations never exactly repeat themselves, 
so the lessons from the past are always 
rather suggestive analogies and incidental 
Ulumination than dogmatic commands. 
But take one of these analogies for what it 
is worth. We have seen scores of modern 
painters guide themselves by the eccentric 
practice of that exalted lyricist and doubt- 
fully inspired madman, Vincent van Gogh. 
Would they have done so if they had set 
their imaginations on the case of El Greco? 
Van Gogh and El Greco present interesting 
parallels. Both were transplanted men who 
passed into provincial isolation by way of 
great capitals, Venice and Paris. Both were 
confused through mixture of training. Van 
Gogh passed from Millet’s influence to that 
of the Neo-Impressionists, El Greco from 
decadent Byzantinism to Titian and Tinto- 
retto. Both were intensely lyrical or, if you 
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wish, expressionistic, both socially aliens in 
their world, both the victims and at times 
the masters of tortured nerves and of morbid 
hallucinations, both consulted less nature 
than feeling in the matter of color, both dis- 
torted freely the form of ordinary experience 
the better to express inner experience. 

Perhaps it was natural that the novelty 
and intensity of Van Gogh should carry with 
it our more impatient and febrile spirits. 
But even they, had they considered Van 
Gogh in the light of his great predecessor at 
Toledo, must have seen the futility of 
imitating, however great, a genius of this 
abnormal type. What happened to the few 
Spaniards who were foolish enough to imi- 
tate El Greco is now happening to many 
young painters who are imitating the ill- 
starred Van Gogh. Here, then, is a case 
where by simply correlating the past and 
the present one may not merely win precepts 
but even to a certain extent forecast the 
future. 

The field of the college, then, is not merely 
history of art as often understood, meaning 
history of monuments; it is that and some- 
thing more, namely, history of the thoughts 
and passions that in the creative soul of the 
artist and in his times among his supporters 
have made the monuments what they are. 
This is the field of the college for two reasons. 
In the first place the college alone can really 
control it. The artist rarely has either time 
or inclination for such studies, and so the 
teacher in the art school and the critic for 
the press have neither time to gain this lore 
nor yet a public for it. Even the museum 
director and curator, though they will usu- 
ally share the attitude of the collegiate art 
professor, will generally be engrossed in 
taxing work of administration or in necessary 
minutiae of connoisseurship. The more the 
popular lecturer or writer possesses of this 
historical point of view the better it will be 
for lectures or writings, but here again the 
question of leisure and that of a fit public 
are serious limitations. In fine, it is only 
in the college that the aesthetic-historical 
attitude may be freely and ably maintained, 
and this so far as it goes is a strong reason 
for the college occupying this field which 
otherwise must go untilled. 

How should a flower be studied? Dried 
in an herbarium? Something might be 
learned about a flower that way. Cut and 


set in a bowl? At least it might be an ex- 
quisite experience thus to see it. Potted in 
a conservatory? We should be nearer the 
reality of a flower. But the true way to 
know a flower would be to seek it in the 
fields and garden, to watch it from seed to 
blossoming, to make the acquaintance of 
the flying insects that fertilize it, to find 
the earthworms that tirelessly cultivate the 
earth about its roots, to search the magic of 
the chemistry of soil and sunshine and dew 
and rainfall, to grasp that great interchange 
by which the poisonous respiration of the 
animal is the life of the plant—such surely 
would be the fullest and finest and truest 
study of that thing of beauty which is the 
passing flower. However, each sort of study 
would, with its own limitations, have its own 
advantages. In the carefully prepared dried 
specimen one might see details of structure 
more readily than in the fresh flower. With 
a cut flower you might charm and interest a 
friend who would never follow you to the 
fields. In the conservatory you can conduct 
experiments impossible m the open air. So 
it is in art. There are occasions when the 
photograph actually serves better than the 
original work of art for minute scrutiny and 
comparison. A single, well-chosen master- 
piece may capture one whom the entire work 
of the master would weary or appal. From 
the artful emphasis of exhibition in a gallery 
you may learn and enjoy beauties that might 
escape you in the very place for which the 
artist designed his picture. But the crown- 
ing experience of all these partial, however 
valuable, experiences is the complete 
experience. 

A better reason is that the historic attitude 
is the truest and most inclusive attitude to- 
wards the whole matter of art; all other 
attitudes are more or less partial. 

There is, then, a sense in which a picture 
is Just a thing which charms us, as if there 
had never been an artist, a school, a deter- 
mining moment of man’s activity in time. 
But what is the truth? The pleasure is 
merely our more or less complete revival of 
the thought, passion, power, delicacy that 
the artist put into the picture from his own 
soul; and these high qualities of mind and 
heart he himself won not wholly from nature 
but by living in a certain place and time, 
by sharing definite traditions and using 
definite materials, amid certain men and 
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women. Some flavor of all this human, and 
partly causative, background of the picture 
anybody gets who enjoys it at all humbly 
and understandingly, but he is unconscious 
of what he is getting. Beautiful and satis- 
factory as his unconscious and unanalyzed 
experience may be, it could become far more 
deep and satisfactory by passing into the 
realm of consciousness and understanding, 
so that the naive art lover should become in 
the finest sense a critical, that is, a discerning 
art lover. 

To make the critical art lover is in my 
opinion the true aim of collegiate instruction 
in art. It will often fail of doing so. All 
full success in teaching is measured in rem- 
nants and rather small percentages. But if 
the college sets before itself clearly its high 
and peculiar mission, its failures even will 
become partial successes. It may produce 
in any given year or class a mere handful of 
critical art lovers, but it may almost in- 
cidentally further the enthusiasm of many 
naive art lovers, while it may now and then 
foster the positive and experimental spirit 


of an artist or connoisseur. In short, if the 
college will be true to its peculiar ideal and 
function, it will serve well in the other fields. 
But if the college waives its ideal and com- 
petes with the popular lecture platform, the 
magazine, the art school and the museum, 
it will merely do worse what these institu- 
tions do better, and will be unfaithful to its 
splendid and unique public. 

I expect and want nothing in the way of 
standardization of courses and methods. All 
that will properly depend upon the personnel 
of each art faculty, upon the location and 
facilities of the college, and somewhat upon 
the character of the undergraduate body. 
What is indispensable is merely a clear per- 
ception of the special opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of the college, that it take its 
place with power and conviction among its 
many fellow institutions devoted to the fine 
arts, tenaciously and yet with modesty cul- 
tivating its special privilege of living in the 
whole of our finest human endeavor in order 
that it may fully attain to the understanding 
of the good and the beautiful. 


ABOUT WOODCARVING 


BY JOHN KIRCHMAYER 


N THE October number of the AMERICAN 
Maaazine or Art one will find not less 
than three articles on craftsmanship and the 
old art of woodcarving. As I have been 
making a living in this branch of art industry 
for about fifty years I naturally felt imter- 
ested and pleased that these able and brilliant 
writers should be willing to give so much of 
their time to the advancement of American 
arts and crafts. Trusting that I will not 
lack the becoming modesty of a craftsman 
of the old school, I will try and describe my 
observations of the last forty years as a 
working carver foreman in New York and 
Boston. In this long time I had the pleas- 
ure to execute quite a little hand carving to 
the satisfaction of our best architects. I 
hope that my humble effort will be beneficial 
not only to real woodcarving but also to the 
designer and also to those who love carving 
and pay for it. 
It is just about forty years since the so- 
called carving machine arrived; incidently 
the name ‘“‘carving machine” is a misnomer, 


for the machine does not carve—it bores, and 
ought to be called a boring machine. But 
this is the least important deception prac- 
ticed by those who abuse this machine. 
The condition created by its abuse is really 
the most important matter, for it has spread 
all over the country and is affecting Amer- 
ican art and crafts more than a little, and not 
for the best. To begin, of course the ma- 
chine can only reproduce and multiply. 
Most machines in use make four pieces at a 
time, although there are a few that produce 
six at a setting. This has a tendency to 
make the most monotonous and uninter- 
esting work, as they are all alike. In a good 
many cases slight changes are made by hand 
afterwards in order to deceive the public, 
but these changes are, of course, only a 
makeshift at the best. 

Because it is cheaper, most models are 
made in clay and cast in plaster, with the 
result that the work has not the character 
of the wood, and another charm of wood- 
carving is lost. The manufacturer will al- 
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ways try to use old models left over from 
jobs already done, and for which he has been 
paid already. This is not only bad for true 
art but also not fair to the old or new client. 
This deception is of far-reaching importance, 
for it not only affects the quality of one job 
but of several jobs, and therefore stunts the 
artistic development and originality of the 
ornamental designer. 

Another very ingenious trick is to make 
up a certain ornament out of compo. This 
is bad enough if it is done by a man who 
knows the many different styles, which is 
very often not the case, when the result is 
more than sad. I might go on at consider- 
able length, but will only say, another firm 
another trick. The sad part of it is that 
everybody would be better off if the machine 
was used rightly and not abused. It goes 
without saying that the multiplied bore 
ornaments do not increase in money value 
with time, as does handwork, and are there- 
fore a poor investment. Faked up bore 
ornament looks fairly good when new, but it 
does not grow on you. It might be a useful 
hint to us that in Europe they now refuse to 
use this machine. Perhaps they can see 
farther in this direction. Personally I don’t 
see why the machine ought not to be used 
for cheap market work. Now my point is, 
if in olden times they could afford real cary- 
ing, we can, for we have the money and the 
men, and in my many years of service I have 
always found that those who love and can 
afford good carving are willing and glad to 
pay for it. 

So far I have pointed out the mistakes to 
be avoided by the use of the machine for 
ornamental work. With statuary or figure 
carving the dangers of abuse are not so 
manifold, but the bad effects of abuse are 
more glaring and disastrous, for the simple 
reason that every figure ought to be a poem 
by itself, and to have several figures alike 
will insult the good taste of everybody. 
Tricks like cutting off the beard, shortening 
the hair, giving a statue a different emblem, 
changing the drapery, ete., create only a 
nauseating variety. If there is only one 
figure to be done, there is practically no 
difference in the cost, but the figure roughed 
out by hand will have more the character 
of the wood, which is a valuable asset. 

Now what about the carver who is obliged 
to work and finish the product of the ma- 


chine? The natural consequence is, when 
he receives a piece roughed out, he does not 
have to think; the shape is there. In time 
this will kill his ambition, originality and 
talent. In case he has not enough strength 
to get out, or is forced by circumstances to 
stay, he becomes in the course of time as 
thoughtless as the machine, which is bad not 
only for the individual but for the trade, and 
also for other trades like that of the silver- 
smith, the jeweller and pattern maker, for 
woodearving is the most important branch 
of the art industries. 

It would seem that I had mentioned all 
the drawbacks which come from the abuse 
of the bore machine. To my sorrow this is 
not so; there are quite a few more, but as 
what I have said will furnish the key to those 
I have not mentioned, I will only name the 
abuse which overtops all the others. I am 
referring to the practice of brushing the 
machine carving with steel brushes and not 
touching it up by hand at all. This latest, 
most brutal and meanest process has all the 
bad effects pointed out before, but it adds 
one more; namely, it effects even the color 
of the wood, because one cannot brush away 
all the little bore holes left by the machine, 
and the finish and dust will settle in them 
and give the work a dirty and uncouth ap- 
pearance. In spite of this craze, I kept on 
roughing out my work by hand and tried 
to do the work right. In this I was greatly 
assisted and encouraged by the best archi- 
tects and by the American people, who not 
only liked my work but also paid me well, 
and I am grateful for that. I say this for 
the benefit of those who don’t know me 
and might think me disgruntled. This is 
not the case; my reasons for describing the 
pitfalls of the machine are, first, because I 
love woodearving; and second, I have a faint 
hope that I might possibly do a little good 
for the trade in which I have worked all my 
life. Be this as it may, there are good 
reasons for believing that this craze for 
abusing the bore machine will pass like a 
good many others I have seen come and go, 
and that we are entering » period where real 
carving will flourish again, for we have quite 
a number of good woodearvers in our coun- 
try. All we have to do is to give them a 
chance, and I believe it is possible to give 
them that under the American Dual System— 
that is, use the machine but do not abuse it, 
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THE QUIET VALLEY 


AWARDED THE FRANCIS MURPHY MEMORIAL PRIZE 
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WINTER EXHIBITION, NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF DESIGN 


HE Winter Exhibition of the National 

Academy of Design, which was held 
in the Fine Arts Building in New York from 
November 17 to December 17, differed from 
previous Academy exhibitions in so far as all 
of the pictures accepted by the Jury, 339 
in all, were hung. As only the three large 
galleries were available, the Academy Room 
being devoted as last year to drawings, etch- 
ings, lithographs and prints, this meant 
placing the pictures on the walls frame to 
frame, and in some cases three rows high. 
Such a course obviously is fair to those who 
submitted works and had them accepted, 
but under the circumstances it did not 
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advantage those which were shown. Of 
course the exhibition, crowded as it was to 
the limit, did emphasize the need of more 
wall space for the Academy's contemporary 
showings, but whether the public was moved 
to compassion by the sight or enjoyed the 
lavishness of display is a question. 

Also, it may be remarked, despite the fact 
that numerous prizes were awarded, that 
there were no “star” pictures in this display 
—no pictures which a museum would have 
craved the privilege of purchasing before the 
exhibition opened, with fearful dread of pos- 
sible competitors. In her new novel, “A 
Son at the Front,” the first chapters of which 
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BY 
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THOMAS MORAN, N. A. 


WINTER EXHIBITION, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


appeared in the December number of 
Scribner's Magazine, Mrs. Wharton tells her 
readers that the father of her hero, who may 
turn out to be the hero himself, went to Paris 
as an art student with an exaggerated “‘rev- 
erence for the few conspicuous figures who 
made the old Salons of the Eighties, like bad 
plays written around a few stars,”’ and if she 
is right in her suggestion, the absence of this 
feature in the Academy’s Winter Exhibition 
may be regarded as redounding to its credit. 
Certainly Mrs. Wharton 7s right in the fact 
that the average accomplishment today is 
much higher than it was in the eighties. 
The majority of the pictures shown in the 
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MNOWARD RUSSELL BUTLER 


Academy Exhibition recently, and also in the 
Annual Exhibition of American Art in 
Chicago, showed throughout an extraordin- 
ary degree of competence on the part of the 
exhibitors. The Chicago Exhibition — in- 
cluded many borrowed works, some of which 
were executed a considerable number of 
The Academy exhibition was 
purely current, and ne artists showed therein 
by imyvitation. Of the over 500 exhibits, 
including sculpture and work in black and 
white, only 150 were by academicians and 
associates, whereas 403 were by non-mem- 
bers, showing on the part of the academi- 
cians a very hospitably open door. 


years ago. 
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The prize awards this year were as follows: 
The first Altman prize of $1,000 to Leon 
Kroll, for an outdoor figure painting, en- 
titled “Sleep,” a picture which found high 
commendation among the artists; the Altraan 
prize of $500 to Childe Hassam for an inter- 
ior—‘The Sun Room”; the Carnegie prize 
of $500 to Edward W. Redfield for a land- 
scape—“The Valley in Springtime”; the 
Julia A. Shaw Memorial prize to Gertrude 
Fiske for a Nude; the Thomas R. Proctor 
prize of $200 to Giovanni B. Troccoli for a 
portrait study—‘‘A Veteran of the Civil 
War”; the J. Francis Murphy Memorial 


prize of $150 to Guy Wiggins for a landscape 
entitled ‘The Quiet Valley’; the Elizabeth 
N. Watrous Gold Medal to Harriet W. Frish- 
muth for a work in sculpture entitled “ Fan- 
tasie’’; and the Helen Foster Barnett prize, 
likewise for sculpture, to Brenda Putnam for 
a Sun-Dial. 

A portrait of Thomas Moran by Howard 
Russell Butler was notable both for artistic 
quality and the fact that Mr. Moran is one 
of the oldest living academicians, being now 
in his eighty-sixth year, and was himself 
represented in the exhibition by an extremely 
interesting painting entitled “Venice.” 


WILLIAM P. SILVA—AN APPRECIATION 


BY LEILA MECHLIN 


T IS NOT often that a man changes his 

avocation when in the neighborhood of 
fifty to the advantage of both himself and 
the world, but William P. Silva did. 

His father was in the hardware business 
and the son was brought up to follow in his 
footsteps. He was a good business man, 
although he did not make a fortune. Savan- 
nah was his birthplace, but his place of 
business was in Chattanooga and there he 
married, made a home and brought up his 
own little son to manhood. 

In spare time he painted and he knew 
what he wanted to do—he was a lover of 
the outdoor world, he saw beauty in nature. 
He was not a dreamer, however, in the 
accepted sense, but a worker—a_hard- 
headed business man with a keen love of 
beauty and a fine sense both of honor and 
values. Furthermore, he was blessed with 
a wife who was likewise practical and 
sympathetic, a good comrade, so when the 
son was started in life and Mr. Silva decided 
to lay aside business for art she willingly 
assented, and together they pulled up 
stakes and started on their new adventure. 

Their first trip was to Europe, where 
they visited endless picture galleries. Mrs. 
Silva relates how one day, more wearied 
than usual, she exclaimed, “William, when 
there are so many pictures in the world I 
cannot see why anyone would want to 
paint more.” “But they are not all good 
pictures,’ was his quiet reply. 


For a while Mr. Silva studied in Paris, but 
he realized that he was beginning late to 
start at the bottom and concluded that for 
him it would be necessary to break in, if 
he could, nearer the top, so he went into 
the country and painted landscapes. When 
he brought them back to Paris they found 
exceptional favor and were exhibited under 
excellent auspices at the Georges Petit 
Gallery. Later these same paintings were 
shown in Boston and commended by the 
critics. From Boston he went to Wash- 
ington and settled down for a couple of 
years, Joiing in the local artistic activities, 
painting in the environs of the city, keeping 
busy, studying diligently. A big exhibition 
in another city refused one of his works. He 
did not complain of the jury nor grumble 
at his luck but announced to his friends 
he would do better next time—and he did.* 
Meanwhile, however, he had been to the 
exhibition and found out “what the fellows 
liked.” In the summers Mr. Silva went the 
rounds of the summer colonies, but he did 
not paint what other artists had painted 
nor did he paint as they painted—he had 
by then a definite object of hisown. Instead 
of continuing in Washington he went to 
Charleston and painted, then on to New 


*Perhaps it should be added that Mr. Silva 
has received medals in expositions in Tennessee 
and California, and has pictures in the permanent 
collections of the Gibbes Art Gallery, Delgado 
Museum, Brooks Memorial and other museums, 


AZALIA GARDENS, CHARLESTON 


Stopping in Ft. 
beauty 


Orleans, and to Texas. 
Worth he discovered some latent 
in its nearby country, painted it, making 
small sketches, had an exhibition in the 
Public Library, and sold almost everything. 
He had shown the people the beauty in their 
own neighborhood; he had opened their eyes. 

In the course of a year Mr. and Mrs. 
Silva reached California, and there at Carmel 
they found their “land of promise,’ the 
place to which, wherever they may be, their 
hearts forever go back as to home. ‘There 
they purchased a bungalow by the sea and 
set up their lares and penates. But they 
do not believe in vegetating. 

This spring, collecting his best paintings, 
they closed their door and again crossed 
the continent and ocean. In London and 
in Paris, where he held exhibitions, his 
pictures were hailed as a fresh message from 
America. They were different from what 
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the people had seen before, and they were 
good. Thirty-eight pictured California— 
four were of the magnolia and azalia gardens 
at Charleston. They possessed sincerity, 
beauty, subtlety and charm. A considerable 
number of sales were made. 

Arriving in Paris at the time pictures were 
being received for the Salon, Mr. Silva 
withdrew four of those purposed for the 
one-man show and entered them “in the 
hope that somehow one might get in.” 
All four were accepted and hung as a group. 
This was followed by an “Honorable Men- 
tion” to the great delight of his one-time 
master, Henri Royer, an honor right well 
deserved, for this group of four paintings 
possesses rare quality and merit. 

Mr. Silva has not wasted his years, he 
has not idly waited for inspiration, he has 
worked and studied tirelessly, and he has 
gained steadily in skill and perception as 
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the months and years have passed. He 
is ever learning and ever seeking truthful 
expression. 

All summer he and Mrs. Silva have lived 
at a little hostelrie near the Palace at 
Versailles, and Mr. Silva has painted day 
after day in the gardens and the woods. 
He knows, what many do not, his own 
limitations. “No, I cannot paint that,” 
he will say, “for me that is unpaintable.” 
He chooses his subjects with care, he makes 
many sketches, he works mostly out of 
doors in the face of nature; he is always on 
the outlook for compositions—arrangements. 
Toward modern art he is open minded, 
though he is not a modernist. He sees 
good in that which is quite contrary to his 
own convictions, but he does not follow 
false leads, he does not imitate any one; 
he has too much to say himself—too little 
time in which to say it. He is eminently 
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sane, he gets the best out of life and he 
rejoices in his freedom, his ability to do as 
he pleases and paint all day long if he likes, 
as a boy might, just let out of school. 
For both him and Mrs. Silva, despite the 
less certain income, the last ten years have 
indeed, they declare, been by far “the 
best yet.’ They are in this sense genuine 
artists—and they are Americans of the 
best type. 

This winter the Silvas are traveling in 
Italy and southern France; in the spring 
they are to return to California, via New 
York, Washington and Charleston. Their 
next big trip—no one knuws when—is to be 
to Japan. 

A War Memorial, ‘The Boy of the Piave,”’ 
by Attilio Piccirilli, sculptor, and Henry 
Bacon, architect, is to be set up in Rome as a 
gift from America to Italy. 


SPOSIZIONE INTERNAZIONALE 
DI LIBRI ANTICHI E MODERNI < « 


LIBRO « MOSTRE SPECIALI FOTO.| 
sRAFICHE « STORIA DELLA LEGA | 


POSTER FOR THE BOOK 


BY HOWARD F. 


F MAKING books there is no end,” 

and so the history of the art is 
endless, and so seemed the ‘“‘ Fiera Interna- 
zionale del Libro” at Florence last summer, 
distributed as it was through the Palazzo 
non Finito, the Pitti Palace, and the con- 
verted Royal Stables in the Bobili Gardens. 
Even “Sermons in stones” were shown, 
and the book in every kind of fabric with 
which incising, printing, painting, needle- 
work, etching and all possible processes of 
conveying information on surfaces to the eye, 
whether plane or cylindrical, in tablet or 
scroll form could deal; and the oldest bind- 
ings in existence—the hardened clay tiles of 
the Assyrians wrapped in thinner clay with 
titles impressed upon them, to be preserved 
as a series on a subject—were in evidence. 
All these forerunners of the book, as we know 
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STRATTON 


it, were gathered in a section inscrutable to 
most visitors, but the joy of savants who 
pored over the papyrus, wax, bronze and 
other records with a gloating expression, and 
even the uninitiated could perceive the order 
and value of the evolutionary stages through 
which the “‘volume”’ finally came to life. 
The pre-natal forms were far enough away 
from the final manifestation to astonish, 
but so skillfully related that the sequence 
was clear to the novice. 

Those precious steps were set before us in 
the Pitti, along with the great Byzantine 
Gothic and Renaissance masterpieces, so 
that the modern, and very different sort of 
product, was detached in body as well as in 
spirit by being shown elsewhere. But the 
difference in spirit was naturally evident at 
each epoch, as that was what changed its 
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historical character. The Persian mystics 
saw visions wholly different from the monks 
on Mount Athos, or in Flanders, and each 
wrought as he was given to see. The pages 
from the East, and those from San Marco’s 
cells, opened very different prospects to the 
onlooker. 

Of the single groups the Byzantine collec- 
tion was the most imposing, with bindings 
even weighted in bronze (with its lovely 
green patina), brass, silver, and gold, to say 
nothing of huge uncut gems and superim- 
posed enamels. These craftsmen took the 
unrelated stones, set them in designs which 
brought harmony into their conglomerate 
accretions, and touched their surfaces with 
contrasting colors fused to the right tint. 
By this means they wrought the wonders of 
their art, its value not a question of material 
but of design. The marvels of tooling on the 
Venetian and Florentine leathers, the French 
calf, the Spanish morocco, struck one as 
weak in conception and thin in effect beside 
these giants of an earlier day; but technical 
skill reached a high-water mark in them, and 
when Aldus and Grolier came the book had 
passed from its wooden support to the 
human hand, to which it had to be adapted. 

“Tilumination”’ is the right term to apply 
to much of that magic brushwork which the 
monasteries produced. Evidently there 
were windows open somewhere, for this great 
display of missals showed the treatment to be 
much more ‘‘nature”’ than “‘art’’; indeed so 
much of it was artless—just the setting down 
of natural observation or thoughts, all the 
more evident from contrast with the intri- 
cate capital letters and involved borderings 
in which they were framed. 

The King of Italy is a democratic ruler, 
and his many palaces and their outbuildings 
pall upon him. When he first came to the 
throne he tried to induce Parliament to turn 
over some of these useless structures to 
needed hospitals and asylums and schools, 
but that body then thought his dignity re- 
quired these royal residences. Gradually, 
however, he now has his way in some in- 
‘stances, and the purely accessory gallery in 
the Pitti Palace has grown into an all-occu- 
pying one, and the ghastly apartments set 
aside for potentates are now utilized for the 
occupancy of works by the master painters 
and sculptors. Finally, the immense stables 
have come into requisition; and the king, as 


patron, must have been pleased that a goodly 
portion of ““The Book’? was shown here, 
overflowing from the main building into 
these now brilliantly lighted rooms. Here 
were shown all modern means of reproduc- 
ing the page, the poster—in short, the print, 
as distinguished from the hand-wrought or 
hand-tooled surface; and in this section the 
Italians easily had first place. Their group 
of war posters was decidedly the most im- 
pressive, only the French designs approach- 
ing in artistic value or human understanding, 

America was not represented in any de- 
partment, which, in view of what has been 
done here in original illustration and the de- 
velopment of processes of color and other 
reproduction, seems regrettable. Poland, 
however, traversed and torn by the advanc- 
ing and retreating armies in the war, pre- 
sented a striking series of modern work and 
showed books, posters, prints, especially 
interesting as printed on very ordinary paper, 
with a short range of colors, evidently re- 
stricted in richness by scarcity of materials 
of quality. The subject was most fre- 
quently ‘“War” and its devastating result- 
ant, distress, but not in any way that was 
rabid or revengeful—was rather as witnessed 
in the resurrection of a brave people. 

Strange to say, in spite of the great exam- 
ples of work done by the French Grolier and 
others for the royal personages of their day, 
only a severe and mechanical class of bind- 
ings was displayed in the modern produc- 
tions. Mesdames du Barry and Pompadour 
would not have found them fitting for their 
luxurious and eminently personal surround- 
ings. Indeed, the most striking contrast (or 
lesson) obtained by comparing the work of 
this nation’s early masters with the later, 
was the complete loss of originality in the 
present. It was evident, without the admir- 
able labels accompanying the exhibits, that 
the first were done for distinctive persons, but 
the last for the collective buyer. The times 
having changed, the craftsmen must change 
with them. They gave no offense; neither did 
they give delight. Perhaps simply to please 
the daily needs of the ntind is enough in these 
post-war days, but in olden times there was 
much lingering over the rare volume. Today 
only the collector looks for the book to 
handle which is a pleasure. 

“Would that mine enemy had written a 
book”? came to mind when observing the 
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PAGE FROM THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ILLUMINATED BOOK IN THE COMUNALE LIBRARY, SIENA 
ORIGINAL NOT ALLOWED TO BE TAKEN FROM SIENA 


REPRODUCTION SHOWN AT BOOK FAIR, FLORENCE. 


huge German exhibit which was practically 
all “Red,” both in literary and illustrative 
form, with a background to the stalls, lurid 
and grotesque, therefore supposed to be 
appropriate. This kind of treatment of 
theme is called ‘‘free—but it is not freedom 


but license. Italy was perhaps courteous to 

admit such an cxhibit from a late adversary, 

but it showed a miserable decline from the 

serious efforts of Giitenberg and Diirer. 

Italy is the land of the bound book, and 

therefore naturally led the great congress of 
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artist-artisans. The Italian volumes wrought 
for their own people were usually more 
appropriately conceived than those done for 
foreign potentates—even for Catherine de 
Medici after she became queen of another 
country. It has been observed of the 
Italian as well as of the Spaniard that he 
cannot readily enter into the thought and 
character of any other nationality, and this 
is why neither nation succeeds in establish- 
ing colonies in foreign lands. 

To show the book in relation to education 
and commerce was the office of the collection 
in the immense Palazzo non Finito. Herein, 
therefore, were exhibited maps and charts 
grown out of the first conception of the flat. 
earth, and the latest and most minute mark- 
ings of geological formations—the recession 
of glaciers. While Soviet Russia had a large 
room filled with illustrations showing her 


method of teaching everybody, America had ~ 


only the national flag hung on the wall in- 
tended for her demonstration. Italy, to the 
credit of the country producing Marco Polo, 
Amerigo Vespucci and Christopher Colum- 
bus, displayed the best topographical and 
navigation charts, astonishing in their ex- 
actitude when compared with earliest efforts 
to define the paths of trade on trackless seas, 
by attempting which they found our land 
ready waiting to be discovered, but not, of 
late, our publishers ready tc show their goods. 

The art of the book was practically con- 
fined to its first days. The machines at 
work in the annex not only cut off the pages 
swiftly and completely but severed the con- 
nection between the artist-artisan and the 
reader. And looking at the loving tran- 
scripts of the secluded illuminators of the 
Middle Ages set down in all their observed 


naturalism, one wonders if they did not 
enjoy nature far more than the modern 
painter who gets an “impression,” however 
hasty, ul-chosen or unstudied, and flings it 
on a page or canvas. 

Prof. Guiseppi Fumagalli was at the head, 
but the real organizer was the general secre- 
tary, Sig. Enrico Barfucci, who executed the 
noble plan in one year. It is hoped to make 
the ‘‘Fair” biennial, each country having 
individual buildings as at the International 
Exhibition of Art at Venice. 

The primary object is to promote sales to 
dealers from the publishers. Italy’s exhibit 
was sponsored by the Libraria Italia (head- 
quarters at Torina), the Librarie Italaliane 
Rimite (headquarters, Bologna), and the 
Typographical Schools of Bologna, Florence, 
Torino and (the largest) Milano. Some aid 
was received from the Italian and Florence 
municipal governments. 

The wonderful collection of bindings 
shown in the Pitti was got together by Sig. 
Tammaro de Marinis. 

The Polish and Roumanian exhibits were 
both liberally subsidized by these govern- 
ments, the Spanish Government contributed 
a sum equivalent to $20,000, while the Ger- 
man Book Publishers’ Society sustained their 
own exhibit. 

Concentrated effort proved difficult for 
the English, so the publishing houses worked 
separately, and, owing to the complications 
attending the exporting and return of the 
exhibit, it was presented to the organization. 

The exchange rates in Europe prevented 
the United States publishers from doing 
anything in relation to the “Fair,” as but 
few, under the financial circumstances, are 
interested in buying American books. 


WATER COLORS AND MINIATURES AT THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


HE Philadelphia Water Color Club and 

the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters held their joint annual exhibition in 
the galleries of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts from November 5 to Decem- 
ber 10. The miniatures, as usual, occupied 
the little end gallery designated on the plan 
by the letter “I,” wherein it has become the 


custom to hang, even when the exhibits are 
oil paintings, the most:subtle and precious 
works of art. The water colors occupied the 
corridors, the central halls, the rotunda, and 
galleries E, F, G, and H, and made an en- 
gaging showing. 

There is no more somber building devoted 
to art in this country than that owned and 
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occupied for years past and at present by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and 
yet there is none in which paintings show to 
better advantage than in these out-of-date 
galleries. Doubtless much credit should go 
to the hanging committees who year after 
year assemble the exhibits in this oldest art 
organization in America, with the utmost 
discretion and good taste, but some advan- 
tage must be claimed because of the lighting, 
which both by day and by night is excep- 
tionally good and becoming. 

The Philadelphia Water Color Club’s ex- 
hibition included, as heretofore, not only 
works in water color but black and white, 
etchings, lithographs and illustrations, and 
the work shown, while not extreme, was 
representative of the trend of contemporary 
effort. Birger Sandzen held the place of 
honor at the end of Gallery F, terminating 
the long vista through the entire series of 
galleries. He was awarded the Philadelphia 
Water Color Prize and two of his pictures 
were purchased for the permanent col- 
lection. In the same room were seen 
groups of rather free, colorful work by such 
painters as Hofstetter, Dodge MacKnight, 
Alice Schille, Paul Gill and others. 

Joseph Pennell showed an unusual group 
of “The Beautiful Capitol of our Wonder- 
ful Land—Spring Days in Washington,” a 
series of fifteen water colors painted between 
April 12 and May 3, with the dome of the 
Capitol as the chief factor in the composi- 
tions, and not only the day of the month, but 
the hour of the day designated in several 
instances. 

Frank W. Benson contributed to this ex- 
hibition a group of six characteristic water 
colors, and Charles S. Kaelin, of Cincinnati 
and Rockport, showed four very sensitive 
and attractive works in pastel. 

Thornton Oakley, the secretary of the 
Philadelphia Water Color Club, was repre- 
sented by an illustration in color of an ele- 
phant, splendidly apparelled and bearing on 
its back two natives of India, one seated 
within the usual regal pagoda—a picture 
painted either in India or from studies made 
at first hand. 

A comparatively new exhibitor, and one 
whose work showed more than brilliant 
promise—actual attainment, was Wilmot 
Emerton Heitland, a former student of the 
Academy school, whose group of five water 


colors, because of their freshness, vigor and 
individuality, created special interest and 
won the Dana Gold medal. 

The Beck Prize went to Ethel Franklin 
Betts Bains. 

Ernest D. Roth had in this exhibition an 
exceedingly interesting group of drawings 
made in Spain, which are to serve later as 
memoranda for etchings. 

Regarding the exhibition in retrospect, 
one recalls with pleasure the group of silver 
points, drawings in pencil, red chalk and 
crayon by Philip L. Hale of real people; also 
Elizabeth Shippen Green Elliott’s series of 
illustrations in color of a very distinguished 
sort for Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
and two water colors quite out of the ordi- 
nary, one by no less famous a painter in oils 
than Gari Melchers, the other by Horatio 
Walker. But on every side, whichever 
way one turned, there was something of 
interest. 

The Miniature Painters’ Medal of Honor 
went this year to A. Margaretta Archam- 
bault for her admirable miniature of Presi- 
dent Harding, painted by order of the Art 
Institute of Youngstown, Ohio, for its per- 
manent collection. The miniaturists, almost 
without exception, made an excellent show- 
ing, and though the exhibit only included 
104 works, it was well worth while. Miss 
Archambault showed three other minia- 
tures as well as the portrait of President 
Harding. Among the other exhibitors who 
made especially notable contributions were 
Lucy M. Stanton, Berta Carew, Emily 
Drayton Taylor, Maria J. Strean, Rosina C. 
Boardman, Helen Winslow Durkee, Mary 
Austin Claus, and Mabel R. Welch. 

The American Federation of Arts has 
selected from the Philadelphia Water Colour 
Club’s_ exhibition a traveling exhibition 
which, the first of January, starts out on a 
four or five months’ tour. L. M. 


The Print Makers’ Society of California 
announces that the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce has again generously offered the 
Los Angeles Gold Medal, for the best collec- 
tion of prints shown in the International 
Print Makers’ Exhibition, to be held in 
March, 1923. To this medal the Print 
Makers’ Society will add a Silver and a 
Bronze Medal under the same classification. 
No money prizes will be offered. 


MR. AND MRS. ROBERT W. DE FOREST 
MEDAL BY EVELYN LONGMAN BATCHELDER 


STRUCK AS SOUVENIR OF GOLDEN WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


FEDERATION NEWS 


MR. AND MRS. DE FOREST'S GIFT TO THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


ENTION was made in the December 

number of the AmmrRicAN MAGAZINE 
oF ArT of the Golden Wedding Anniversary 
of our president, Mr. Robert W. de Forest, 
and his wife, which occurred on November 
12, but because of that date falling on a 
Sunday, was celebrated on the evening of 
November 13. Mention was also made of 
the fact that, as a souvenir of the occasion, 
a portrait medal was struck and given to 
those close friends who were present at the 
reception, and which by permission, is 
reproduced herewith. 

It was not until a fortnight later that 
announcement was made of a munificent 
gift by Mr. and Mrs. de Forest, marking 
their anniversary, of a new wing to the 
Metropolitan Museum, to be devoted to 
early American Decorative Arts. This gift, 
as Mr, Edward Robinson, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum, has said, is not only 
munificent but of unique character and high 
importance, for it stresses the value of 
American decorative arts and places them 
permanently in relation with the decorative 
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arts of the older countries of Europe. It 
will afford not only opportunity for a com- 
prehensive survey of the evolution, as well 
as the varying characteristics of early 
American art, but it will teach, to again 
quote Mr. Robinson, present and future 
generations of our people that the men to 
whose struggles they owe the foundation of 
the American Commonwealth were refined 
in their taste, and by no means indifferent 
to beauty. 


Not only have plans for the structure 
been prepared by Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury, 
architect, in collaboration with museum 
authorities, but work upon the building 
itself has already begun. It will be a three- 
story structure, measuring about 81 feet 
by 60 feet, standing by itself in what will 
later be a courtyard of the museum, con- 
nected by a passageway ‘with the north end 
of the Morgan wing, with which it will 
form an L. It will contain eighteen exhibi- 
tion rooms, mostly of a small and domestic 
character, befitting the objects to be 
installed. Certain new galleries will be 
added to the north end of the Pierpont 
Morgan wing, from the western one of 
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which, on both first and second floors, a 
connection will be made with the new wing. 
Thus the material in the wing, chiefly early 
American Decorative Arts of the Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth 
Centuries, will be brought in close conjunc- 
tion with the European decorative arts 
shown in the Morgan wing. In its final 
form the new wing of Early American Art 
will form the side of a quadrangle, on the 
south of which will probably be incorporated 
the Wentworth-Gardiner House from Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, purchased some 
years ago by the museum when it was about 
to be destroyed. The east and west sides 
of this quadrangle will be formed by one- 
story connecting corridors, against whose 
walls will be set colonial doorways. The 
ground of the quadrangle will be treated as 
a colonial garden. 

The wing itself, which is to be fireproof 
in construction, built of steel, reinforced 
concrete and brick, will contain three floors, 
the plans of which are similar in scheme. 
They include on each floor a large central 
exhibition gallery, opening on three sides 
into smaller rooms. The central gallery 
will be used for the arrangement of collec- 
tions of furniture and other decorative arts 
grouped by material. In the smaller rooms 
will be installed the actual woodwork from 
a number of early rooms, and they will be 
furnished as nearly as possible as actual 
rooms of the period from which the wood- 
work dates. 

In this building will be installed the Bolles 
Collection of American furniture which was 
presented to the Metropolitan Museum in 
1909 at the time of and, to a large extent, 
as a result of the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition. 
This collection had formed an important 
part of the exhibit. Mention is made of 
this fact because, to a great extent, it gives 
indication of the fact that appreciation of 
the early art of America has largely been 
within the last thirteen years, although the 
Essex Institute at Salem installed several 
rooms in 1907, and in 1908 moved into its 
grounds a house built in the seventeenth 
century, the rooms of which have been 
carefully furnished in the style of the period; 
and even earlier, in 1904, the Rhode Island 
School of Design in Providence acquired 
Pendleton House, a typical private residence, 
furnished in the style of the period. 


Referring to the gift himself, Mr. de 
Forest remarked that it was chiefly im- 
portant because it was for American ANAL, 
and this is true. It may well be added 
that it is not only for American art but for 
the American people, all of whom will, in 
greater or less degree, profit by it. It was 
his interest in American art and its develop- 
ment, his desire to hand on to others the 
pleasures which he himself has enjoyed, and 
a profound wish to add to the sum of happi- 
ness in the world, that induced Mr. de Forest 
originally to accept the presidency of the 
American Federation of Arts and to con- 
tinue in that office for the past more than 
ten years, giving to it his time, his interest 
and his means, when many urgent claims 
were made upon him for all three; and it is 
this gift to the Federation that has insured 
the life and made possible the growth of the 
organization. Its very existence and what 
service it may render is, like this new wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum which is 
shortly to take tangible form, a continuing 
gift which should not only advance American 
art but enrich life in America. 


THE 1923 CONVENTION 


The next Convention of the American 
Federation of Arts, the Fourteenth Annual, 
is to be held in St. Louis, Missouri, May 16, 
17 and 18, 1923. 

Two years ago St. Louis sent a most 
cordial and urgent invitation, declined at 
that time because it seemed wiser then to 
meet in Washington, but renewed this 
autumn and now accepted. The invitation, 
forwarded by Mr. Bixby, president of the 
City Art Museum and a vice-president of 
the American Federation of Arts, was ex- 
tended jointly by representatives of the 
following organizations: The City Art Mu- 
seum, the Artists’ Guild, the Art Alliance, 
the St. Louis Art League, the St. Louis 
Public Library Art Museum, Two by Four, 
Washington University School of Fine Arts, 
St. Louis Chapter American Institute of 
Architects, Art Section Wednesday Club, 
Eighth District Missouri Federation of 
Women’s Clubs Art Section, Twenty-Second 
District Wlinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Art Section, the Garden Club, Art 
and Manual Training Department of the 
Public Schools, Municipal Theater Associa- 
tion, Twentieth Century Art Club, the 
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Players’ Club, St. Luke’s Art Society, the 
Archaeological Society, State Capitol Deco- 
ration Commission, Municipal Art Com- 
mission, Civic Music Association, Associated 
Musicians, Musicians’ Guild, Missouri His- 
torical Society, St. Louis University Art 
Department, and the Art Department of 
Principia College. 

A committee of seven has been appointed, 
to have general charge, the personnel of 
which is as follows: Mr. Samuel L. Sherer, 
director of the City Art Museum; Mr. H. 
Blair Riddington, president of the Art 
Alliance; Miss Mary Powell, in charge of 
the Art Department of the Public Library; 
Mrs. Patterson, a representative of many 
of the women’s art organizations; Mr. Clark 
McAdams, president of the Artists’ Guild; 
Mr. John H. Gundlach, who is connected 
with many art movements and civic matters; 
and Mr. Wuerpel, who has charge of Wash- 
ington University School of Fine Arts. Mr. 
Bixby will act as chairman of the general 
committee. 

Headquarters will be at the Chase Hotel, 
in the best of the residence section of St. 
Louis, lately completed and especially well 
equipped for just such meetings. The City 
Art Museum is not far distant, and both it 
and the Washington University will lend 
most active cooperation in the arrangement 
of plans. 

St. Louis holds a strategic position in the 
middle west, being almost equally accessible 
from the cities in the north and the south, 
east and west, and it is earnestly hoped 
that many who have been prevented from 
attending conventions in Washington on 
account of the distance will be able, this 
coming May, to be in attendance. It is 
with this object, as well as for the pleasures 
that may be enjoyed, that St. Louis has 
been chosen as the 1923 Convention city, 
in the belief that a gathering of art forces 
in the middle west will react to a quickening 
of interest in art in that section of the 
country and will bring it into closer touch 
with the national organization. The Direc- 
tors of the American Federation of Arts 
regard it as an opportunity, and there is 
every reason to believe that the meeting will 
be attended by the fullest measure of success. 

In this connection it is very worth noting 
that those in Pittsburgh who sponsored the 
invitation from that city have assumed a 


most -generous and public-spirited attitude 
since the decision to hold the meeting in St. 
Louis has been made known to them, 
expressing disappointment, but offerimg 
every possible assistance toward the success 
of the St. Louis convention. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


Because the date for closing the competi- 
tion for awards has been extended to Decem- 
ber 15 at the request of many committees, 
it is still too early to give a report of the 
returns on the membership campaign. 
Although chairmen were appointed in 
October, the committees did not really get 
under way until the latter part of November, 
and then in many cases became so interested 
that they did not want to stop. Countless 
letters were received from chairmen saying 
that their committees would rather with- 
draw from the contest than not to continue 
their efforts after December first. 

The reports that have come in so far show 
conclusively what it is possible to accom- 
plish. Erie, Pa., with a population of 
93,372, has already sent in 101 new member- 
ships. Mrs. L. C. Catlin is the chairman of 
the Erie Invitation Committee of eleven. 
Lancaster, Pa., with a population of 53,150, 
has sent in 54 new memberships. Mrs. 
John E. Malone is the Lancaster chairman, 
with a committee of nine. Brunswick, 
Maine, a little town of less than 6,000 
people, expects to have 6 new members. 
Miss Anna E. Smith is chairman of the 
committee of four there. Oxford, Ohio, 
with less than 3,000 people, reports 13 new 
members with a prospect of 25. Miss 
Amy M. Swisher is the chairman of the 
Oxford committee of three. Roekford, IIL, 
with an official population of less than 66,000, 
has reported 33 new members as a start. 
Mrs. Calkins is chairman of the Rockford 
committee. Fort Dodge, Iowa, with a 
population of less than 20,000, has written 
that they expect to have from 50 to 100 
new members. Miss Lida A. Pittman is 
chairman of the committee. These are 
only a few of the reports that have come 
in during the progress of the campaign. 
They are very gratifying indications of 
what we may expect in the final reports. 

Youngstown, Ohio, and Atlanta, Ga., 
have telegraphed so often for more booklets, 
more magazines and more publicity that 
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we know something is happening in both of 
these places. The chairman in Youngstown 
is Miss Margaret Evans, director of the 
Butler Art Institute. The chairman in 
Atlanta is Mrs. E. W. More. Many places 
that are too small to put on campaigns like 
those in the larger places are sending in at 
least a few memberships. 

In general, the newspapers throughout 
the country have given splendid coopera- 
tion. All of our publicity material has been 
published not only in the art sections but 
in the news columns of the papers. In Los 
Angeles, where Mrs. Randall Hutchinson is 
chairman, we had excellent publicity on the 
front page. No small part of the present 
campaign is the education of the public in 
regard to the work of the Federation. 
Through the newspapers the story of the 
American Federation of Arts has been 


broadcasted to every section of the country, 
reaching hundreds of thousands of readers. 

The close of the conipetition for the awards 
December 15 does not by any means mark 
the end of the membership drive. Many 
Invitation Committees are to function in 
January and February. Suggestions as to 
suitable chairmen in any community where 
our readers believe that no Invitation Com- 
mittee has been appointed will be very much 
appreciated by Miss Hawley, our Field 
Secretary. It is a gigantic task to find out 
just exactly who is the right individual to 
represent us as chairman of an Invitation 
Committee in every city and town in the 
United States, in hundreds of which we 
have not a single member. Often people 
who cannot themselves serve know exactly 
the right one to suggest as a substitute either 
in their own community or some other with 
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which they are familiar. It is very strongly 
urged that any suggestions which can be 
made along this line be sent in at once. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The January, 1923, schedule of exhibi- 
tions, as published in this number of our 
magazine, is evidence of the busy season the 
Federation is having and the increasing 
demand for this service. It will be noted 
that there are six collections of oil paintings 
consisting of more than 260 pictures, three 
large water color exhibitions, the important 
collection of work by the American Academy 
in Rome Alumni, the Handicraft Exhibition, 
and some eighteen less expensive and smaller 
collections. These exhibitions are booked 
for cities as far away as Sacramento, Calif.; 
Fort Werth, Tex.; Grand Forks, N. Dak.; 
and Corvallis, Oreg. Already over 100 
cities and towns in the country have been 
definitely scheduled for one or more of the 
traveling exhibitions, and the inquiries 
received include about 115 other places, 
which means the Federation is in correspond- 
ence with at least 220 places wishing to 
benefit from the service rendered by sending 
out these exhibitions. 

Plainfield, N. J., arranged to show the 
British Etchings by members of the Print 
Society of England at a meeting of the 
“Monday Afternoon Club” on November 
20, and at the same time gave the lecture on 
“Prints” by William M. Ivins. The suc- 
cess of the undertaking was really phenome- 
nal—eighteen prints were ordered as a result 
of this one day’s exhibition, the sales totaling 
$183. There was a great deal of interest 
shown, and the little gallery is hoping to 
do all sorts of nice things next year through 
the help of the Federation. The “‘traveling 
exhibitions” and the lectures seem just 
what Plainfield wants, and they have 
expressed great appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities the Federation offers small towns to 
secure exhibits which they otherwise could 
not afford. 

Fort Worth, Tex., has an exhibition from 
the Federation each year in January, the 
pictures then being sent regularly on a 
“Texas circuit.” The present collection 
has been assembled, chiefly from the winter 
exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design, and comprises about thirty-five im- 
portant pictures, 


Two new water color collections have 
just been assembled—one a group of fifty 
pictures from the Philadelphia Water Color 
Club, and the other the pictures painted in 
the Orient by Miss Gertrude Hadenfeldt. 

Several industrial art exhibits start out 
for the first time in the New Year, the 
Decorative Textiles (modern American fab- 
rics) going to Manchester, and the Interior 
Decoration (a collection of photographs and 
drawings to show combinations of materials 
and styles of interiors) going to State 
College, Pa. It is interesting to note the 
evident interest in Industrial Art in New 
England, from the fact that three of the 
industrial exhibits are scheduled for cities 
in Rhode Island and New Hampshire. 

In November the Exhibition of Oil Paint- 
ings lent by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art was shown in Ogden, Utah, under the 
auspices of the Ogden City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The attendance was about 
5,000, four fifths of whom were school 
children. In sending us this information a 
little cutting was enclosed from an Ogden 
paper, telling of a man who had walked 8 
miles to attend the exhibition. As evening 
came on, to quote from the cutting, he left 
the room, planning to return home on an 
inter-urban car. He had twenty-five cents 
in his pocket. An hour later he returned 
and paid that amount once more for admis- 
sion, and when the exhibition closed he 
walked home. 


An interesling Stained Glass Exhibition 
opened at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
on November 13, continuing until December 
13. The collection comprised 273 exhibits— 
stained glass panels, original designs to scale, 
full size cartoons, lumiere plates, copies in 
water color of old windows, and an exhibition 
of stained glass tools and materials. 


Two prizes, one of $500 and one of $250, 
will be awarded to the successful contestants 
in the competition for covers for The House 
Beautiful magazine, published by the Atlan- 
tic Monthly Company. The competition 
will close February 10, 1923. Other par- 
ticulars of the conditions to be observed 
may be had upon application to the Coiupe- 
tition Committee, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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AMERICAN DECORATIVE ARTS 
The gift by Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. de 


Forest of a new wing of American Decora- 
tive Arts to the Metropolitan Museum is of 
large significance. It gives recognition to 
the value of our industrial art of the past, 
placing it on the basis of the art of other 
countries, and it lends impetus to develop- 
ment in the future. To be sure the New 
Wing is to be occupied, according to the 
present plan, by the American decorative 
arts of the 17th, 18th and early 19th Cen- 
turies, but there is a limit to space and there 
was not a great deal of art of this sort pro- 
duced in America during the last half, at 
least, of the 19th Century, to which we today 
can point with pride. As to contemporary 
work—should it not be used today and col- 
lected for exhibition purposes tomorrow? 
The decorative arts of a country, even 
more than the arts called fine, reflect, as in 
a mirror, the spirit of the people by whom 
and for whom they are produced. Our 
early American decorative arts tell us much 


concerning the taste and character of the 
founders of our nation. Of them we may 
be justly proud. The domestic architecture 
of America in the days preceding and 
directly following the Revolution was excel- 
lent and orderly; the interior wood work was 
good in design, appropriate, well finished; 
the furniture was fine in line, beautiful in 
workmanship; the glass, the weavings, the 
needle work all showed, and stiil show, that 
the Americans of those days had a sense of 
fitness, a refinement, an appreciation of 
beauty, which, alas, we are apt to say today 
is rare. There has been a vogue of late for 
American antiques—the establishment of 
the New Wing of American Decorative Arts 
should show that the value of such lies not in 
mere age or association but in genuine 
artistic merit. 

The interest in our early American decora- 
tive arts has developed largely within the 
past thirteen years, dating, to an extent, its 
inception from the Hudson Fulton Exhibi- 
tion in the Metropolitan Museum, which was 
for the museum an adventure in a new field. 
So new at that time was the thought of 
artistic merit in connection with the ances- 
tral commonplace of our own country that 
one may hazard the supposition that had 
the Bolles collection, added shortly there- 
after by gift of Mrs. Sage, been merely pos- 
sible of purchase it might, as a museum pos- 
session, have been passed by. Now, however, 
that our eyes are open the value of our early 
decorative arts is no longer held in ques- 
tion—not only do they give us reason for 
pride but they set a standard to which we 
may reach up. 

At the Metropolitan Museum this month 
for the fourth successive year will be set 
forth an exhibition of manufactured articles 
produced within the last twelve months in 
America, the design of which has been based 
upon some exhibit in the Museum’s per- 
manent collections. Not copies, it should 
be understood, but patterns inspired by 
what the designer has found in the great 
museum workshop which is freely his to use. 
Obviously we do not want to be only look- 
ing over our shoulders, we must go on—we 
must live in our own times and be of them 
but there is no reason why we should uot 
absorb the best and exert our own influence 
toward better production. Those who know 
the best do not take pleasure in that which 
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is inferior. The choice of the less good is 
invariably an ignorant choice. The child 
that has been brought up on the best liter- 
ature speaks the best English. American 
designers who are conversant with the best 
art of the world including America will surely 
produce better designs for America and the 
world. 

And may not the mirror of the early 
American decorative arts reflect an image 
of a life not without dignity, and simplicity, 
and beauty, which will prove inviting for 
emulation in our own irrelevant, thoughtless 
scurrying age? “Sermons in stones, books 
in the running brooks” —so why not a lesson 
now and then in a museum exhibit which 
faithfully re-creates an atmosphere of the 
past which is calm and strong and full of art 
of the best sort—that most closely associated 
with life—the everyday life of the people. 


NOTES 


The Phillips Memorial Gal- 

ART IN lery at 1602 Twenty-first 
WASHINGTON Street, adjacent to the Phil- 
lips residence, is again open 


. to the public, though there has been a slight 


change in admission days. They are now 
Tuesday, Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 
Some changes have been made in the hang- 
ing of the Gallery and a half dozen new 
paintings of importance have been added. 
Among these are “The Repentant Peter,” 
by El Greco, one of the two or three greatest 


- E] Grecos in this country; and “The Woman 


y 


_ acteristic. 


with Water Jar” by Corot, said to be the fin- 
est figure painting by Corot in this country, 
if not in existence. Both represent the men 


_at the crest of their power, and are in superb 


condition. There has also been added a 
charming new Guardi, “The Rialto Bridge 
at Venice,” a small painting but very char- 
Mention should also be made of 
an admirable and very significant canvas by 
Mrs. Phillips, painted last summer, picturing 
a bit of New York, with its high houses and 
interesting roof tops—a picture which takes 
its place admirably in this unique and de- 
lightful little gallery with works by Weir, 
Twachtman, Spencer, Davies and Luks. 
Mr. Phillips continues the policy augur- 
ated last year of showing old pictures and 


~ modern pictures, European and American, 


all in one room, and succeeds in making the 
ensemble attractive by balancing the colors 
and shapes on the walls and having some re- 
spect for the affinity of temperaments. ‘This, 
as before announced, is the plan for the 
future of the Phillips Memorial Gallery, to 
show by groups of congenial spirits rather 
than merely by chronological periods. 

A notable addition to the public works of 
art in Washington has recently been made 
in a portrait bust and memorial tablet by 
Herbert Adams, of the late Randolph Harri- 
son McKim, rector of Epiphany Church. 
This takes the form of a high relief, set erect, 
a bust in the round in a beautifully designed 
niche, and has been given place in the vesti- 
bule of the new Memorial Tower wherein 
has been hung the memorial chimes which 
now ring out their message daily in the 
business districts of the Capital City. The 
Tower, which is of Gothic style in con- 
formity with the style of the Church, was 
designed by Frederick H. Brooke, Architect. 

To the Corcoran Gallery of Art has been 
lent by Mrs. E. Nelson Fell of Warrenton. 
Virginia, a charming and characteristic por- 
trait of a young girl, “Anne Palmer,” by 
Abbott H. Thayer. 

Jn this Gallery during the month of De- 
cember was shown the Walter Ufer exhibi- 
tion, reviewed at length by Mrs. Berry in 
the December number of this magazine. 

At the Washington Arts Club was shown 
the latter part of November an interesting 
collection of portraits by Ernest L. Ibsen 
of New York. This display was followed in 
December by exhibitions of water colors by 
Elizabeth Sawtelle, secretary of the Wash- 
ington Water Color Club, and Eugene 
Castello, the latter of Philadelphia. 


The California State Library 
PRINTS AND has for some years been sys- 
THE CALIFOR- tematically building up a 
NIA STATE valuable collection of prints. 
LIBRARY ‘The plan by which these ac- 
quisitions have been made 
was originated by Mr. Milton J. Ferguson, 
the librarian, who, realizing that he could 
not compete with the large museums in 
gathering complete sets of the Old Masters, 
decided to acquire, through purchase, one or 
two examples of such masters’ work yearly, 
and to expend the rest of his allowance for 
the work of living men. 
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It required foresight and much courage to 
adopt this method, as the secretary of the 
Print Makers’ Society of California has said, 
“Tf a director confines his acquisitions to the 
productions of men already stamped with the 
approval of the art world, his work is much 
simplified, for he has only to find and pur- 
chase the prints he can pay for. On the 
other hand, to buy work by living men he 
must possess a discriminating Judgment and 
yet keep an open mind lest he omit some 
good worker because his prints do not appeal 
to that particular director’s taste. He must 
steer between over-emphasis of conservatism 
on one side and ultra modernism on the 
other. He must be willmg to devote much 
time and thought to his purchases and to 
keep constantly in touch with art work in all 
parts of the world. In this the State Library 
was fortunate in its librarian, and he was 
equally fortunate in having a broad-gauge 
board, ready to back him in his work. 

“This seems a large plan, especially when 
money was not too plentiful, but it is aston- 
ishing what can be done when the purchasing 
is handled with loving care. The result 
shows for itself. In a very few years there 
have been gathered in this State Library 
several thousand prints by artists of all 
countries. All mediums and all schools have 
their best representatives there, and the 
work is still going on. At present, owing to 
lack of space, the prints are not easily acces- 
sible, but just as soon as the new four muil- 
lion dollar library, now under construction, 
is completed, there will be ample space for 
exhibition. 

“Thus in a quiet way, led by one man, 
there is growing up in California a collection 
which is of inestimable worth to the public 
and which, as time passes, will increase 
steadily in value. From such a center there 
will radiate an influence on the cultural life 
of the state, the value of which cannot be 
estimated in dollars and cents.” 


Prof. Tenney Frank, in 

NEWS LETTER charge of the School of Clas- 
FROM THE sical Studies, writes that the 
AMERICAN — lectures are, if anything, too 
ACADEMY IN well attended, as it is diffi- 
ROME cult to talk to groups of from 
twenty-five to forty-five 

students in the open and in museums; and 


that in the more technical work they have 
had to limit attendance to those who could 
prove a serious interest in the subject. 

Prof. Showerman’s open lectures in the 
lecture room have been regularly attended 
by about one hundred persons. 

The school opened on October 3 with 
twenty students registered, including the 
three fellows, besides six to whom the cour- 
tesy of the school had been extended on 
account of high qualifications. Of the 
twenty, fourteen are teachers, while six are 
recent graduates or postgraduate students of 
American colleges. 

Mr. Fairbanks, professor in charge of the 
School of Fine Arts, writes that there are 
twenty students enrolled in his department, 
but there is a noticeable dearth of traveling 
architects. Most of the fellows have now re- 
turned from their summer trips and are 
settling down in their studios. 

Mr. Chillman is finishing up his two plans 
of the Villa Mondragone, prior to sailing for 
New York. Mr. Lascari will complete his 
new canvases for boxing and shipping to New 
York by the beginning of December. 

Sir Hugh Allen, Director of the Royal 
College of Music, London, gave a luncheon 
for the Music Department of the Academy 
at the college this autumn, at which time Sir 
Walter Parratt, the King’s organist, Herbert 
Howells and other composers who were 
present expressed great interest in the work 
of the Academy along these lines. <A tour 
of the whole great college was made. On 
the same evening a reception was given by 
Mr. Perey Scholes at Bedford Mansions, at 
which Sowerby’s new Sonata was played by 
the composer and Amy Neil, of Chicago. 
Arnold Bax, one of England’s foremost com- 
posers, played his new symphonic variations 
for piano and orchestra. 

Mr. Fairbanks expresses great sorrow 
and regret at the news, received just at 
the time of writing, of the death of Harry I. 
Stickroth, Fellow in Painting at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome—news the harder 
to bear, he says, not alone because of his 
charming personality, but because to the 
Academy his departure will always prove 
a vital loss. Among the fellowship holders 
no one, Mr. Fairbanks says, was more re- 
markably equipped as draughtsman, and few 
had greater promise of attainment than he. 


J. K. SMITH, ARCHITECT. 


At Aurora, IIl., has lately 
HOW ART SALES been held, for the fourth con- 
HAVE BEEN secutive year, an exhibition 
PROMOTED IN of American paintings. The 
AURORA, ILL. exhibition was open just two 
weeks and 35 of the 150 pic- 
tures shown therein were sold. ‘The total 
for the sales amounted to about $35,000, or 
approximately $1,000 per picture. Among 
the artists whose works were purchased were 
Oliver Dennett Grover, Guy Wiggins, 
Chauncey F. Ryder, Frederick J. Waugh, 
Walter Palmer and Cullen Yates. During 
the last three years more than 100 pictures a 
year have been purchased in Aurora. The 
population of the city is only 38,000. 

These facts lend special interest to a letter 
written by Mr. James Cowan, president of 
the Aurora Art League, under whose auspices 
these exhibitions have been held, to the 
secretary of the American Federation of Arts 
last March in response to the request of the 


LASCARI, PAINTER. 


Si ie 


ELEVATION OF MUSIC PAVILION, 1922 COLLABORATIVE PROBLEM, AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


AMATEIS, SCULPTOR 


Convention Committee that Mr. Cowan give 
some account at the convention of how sales 
of art had been promoted in Aurora. The 
letter is as follows: 


Dear Miss Mecauw: 

I have just returned from Florida and find your 
letter of the 10th waiting for me. 

I assure you it would give me great pleasure to 
come to you on May 17th to 20th, but I have been 
absent from the office for nearly four weeks and 
I do not believe it is possible for me to come. 
But I also feel sure that almost any community 
in America can sufficiently interest the men and 
women in their particular community so that they 
will buy paintings. 

Some ten years ago we moved from central 
Illinois to Aurora; my business firm transferred 
me to this place. A few of the homes in this 
city owned real paintings. We invited people to 
see our modest collection and we talked to several 
of the teachers in the high schools, suggesting 
that if the graduating class would buy one original 
painting we would give the school one. It was 
three years before the East Side High School 
bought a painting, and now they have five or 
six oil paintings; the West Side High School has 
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several, and several of the grammar schools own 
real oil paintings. I have given a picture to 
each of the High Schools and to the grammar 
schools who bought an original painting. 

Several years ago we invited an artist to give 
an exhibit of water colors, modest in price, 
ranging from $15 to $100. The Public Library 
was secured for the exhibit without cost. We 
urged the people to buy and bought ourselves 
from this exhibit. Then a year later, an artist 
was invited to exhibit oil paintings at the Public 
Library, modest in price, ranging from $15 to $100. 
Twenty odd pictures were sold, a few of us setting 
an example and buying some of the paintings. 

Three years ago last March the Art League 
was organized as a result of these exhibitions held 
in our public library. We decided to impress 
upon the members of the Art League, and espe- 
cially the Director, that it was worth more to the 
home and to the community to buy a painting 
and live with it than to see many exhibits; that 
it was not fair to the artist and the exhibitor to 
ask them to send us pictures and simply look at 
them and return them; that the artist must be 
encouraged and that, if the children of his hand 
and brain were not purchased by people who 
appreciated his work, he would not be encouraged 
to do better work, etc. The result was that 
gradually there has grown up in this community 
a love for paintings. 

Within three years, if my information is 
correct, forty or fifty homes have added the first 
original painting. Each year we find new families 
buying their first painting and others are con- 
stantly adding to their collection, so that within 
the last three years more than 250 original 
paintings have been bought by the people of our 
community, a city of 37,000 population by the 
last census. 

I believe this same enthusiasm for and love of 
paintings, beautiful homes and everything that 
means the upbuilding of a community along this 
line and makes it more livable, can be brought 
about by a constant propaganda, if I may use 
that word, constantly suggesting to the people 
that it is one of the best investments they can 
make. Sometimes we have to hold out to the 
prospective buyer the suggestion that possibly 
their painting may be worth 200 or 300 per cent 
of its present value if that particular artist becomes 
eminent, which is quite possible, and I may also 
add that the local newspaper has been very kind 
and very considerate and has cooperated gener- 
ously with us. 

We hold one exhibit each year, and before the 
date of the opening of the exhibit a prize is 
offered to the high school children for posters, a 
prize for the high school and a prize for the 
grammar grades. Also prizes are offered to the 
school children for essays on paintings exhibited. 
A great deal of enthusiasm and interest has been 
created along this line; then we urge the public 
and parochial schools to attend the exhibit, in a 
body, if possible, with their teacher and parents, 
and a gallery tour is given for their benefit. 

Independent exhibits by artists are given during 
the year which we encourage, but only one 
annual exhibit each year is held under the aus- 
pices of the Art League. 


I regret exceedingly that it will be impossible 
for me to be with you at Washington during the 
month of May, and trust that your meeting may 
be satisfactory and successful. 

Yours truly, 
James M. Cowan, 
President. 


Announcement has been 

BALTIMORE made by the Baltimore Mu- 
MUSEUM’S NEW seum of the appointment of 
DIRECTOR AND Miss Florence N. Levy as 

PROGRAM director, and the early open- 

ing of the Garrett Mansion 
facing Mt. Vernon Place, which is to be the 
museum’s temporary home. 

Miss Levy is well suited for this position, 
having been intimately in touch with art and 
artists for a considerable number of years. 
She was the founder of the American Art 
Annual and for some years its editor; she has 
been on the staff of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and helped to organize the 
American section of the Hudson-Fulton 
Exhibition. She is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Federation of 
Arts and is at present executive secretary for 
the committee which is organizing an exhibi- 
tion of American Art to be shown in Paris. 
Under the name of the Art Service she con- 
ducts an office in New York where coopera- 
tive activities are carried on for the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the National Acad- 
emy of Design, the School Art League and 
other New York societies. She will spend 
two days a week in Baltimore. 

The Baltimore Museum was incorporated 
in 1914, but owing to the war it has delayed 
active work until the present time. Several 
acres of land in the neighborhood of Johns 
Hopkins have been donated to the museum 
for the erection of a building. Temporarily, 
however, the use of the Garrett House, on 
Mt. Vernon Place, has been secured. This 
house, with its large gallery, is admirably 
adapted to museum purposes. <A special 
lighting system is being installed, and other 
improvements are being made. It is hoped 
to have the formal opening early in the com- 
ing year, when there will be shown a special 
exhibition of objects lent by Baltimore 
collectors. 

An unusual feature of the Garrett House 
is the room decorated by Lockwood de 
Forest with teakwood carvings made under 
his direction in India some thirty or more 


oe  ————— 


iri 
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years ago. Here there will be displayed the 
collection of more than a hundred pieces of 
Persian, Hindu and other East Indian metal 
work, wood carving, and ceramics, purchased 
by the Baltimore Museum at the recent sale 
in New York of the Lockwood de Forest 
collection. 

The museum will become a center for the 
art interests of Baltimore. The Friends of 
Art and the Handicraft Club will each have 
a room in the building, and the Water Color 
Club and the School Art League will also 
use it as their headquarters. Students from 
the Maryland Institute and pupils from the 
public schools will be given every opportu- 
nity to use the museum collections and the 
conference room. This last will also be 
available for lectures and meetings of clubs 
and other organizations. 


The Butler Art Institute, of 
RECENT ACQuI- Youngstown, Ohio, has re- 


SITIONS BY cently acquired a painting, 
AMERICAN ‘The Lady Anne,” by Ed- 
MUSEUMS win A. Abbey, as well as a 


painting by Gari Melchers 
_ entitled “In My Garden.” 


The Minneapolis Art Institute has been 
enriched by a gift of “The Nativity” by 
Perugino, bought by Mr. John R. Van Der- 
lip, president of the institute, in Italy, and 
presented in memory of his wife. 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis has 
recently received as a gift from Edward 
* Mallinckrodt a portrait of an English army 
_ officer, Colonel Stuart, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. The picture comes from the col- 
lection of Major D’Arcy Irvine of Fer- 
managh, and was obtained by Mr. Mallinck- 
rodt when he was abroad recently. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts has been 
presented with a replica of Rodin’s “The 
Thinker,” which will be mounted on a ped- 
estal at the entrance to the institute. There 
are but four other replicas of this statue in 
this country, two of which are outside the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, one in 
the Cleveland Art Institute, and one in the 
Spreckels collection in San Francisco. 


The Brooklyn Museum has recently pur- 
chased the bronze portrait head of Gustave 
Mahler, composer and conductor, by August 


Rodin. 


The museum has also recently acquired by 
purchase a screen by Robert Chanler, with a 
design of sea weeds and fishes on a gold back- 
ground. Most important of all, it has se- 
cured a magnificent painting, “‘ Memories,” 
by the late John W. Alexander, which for 
many years hung in Mr. Alexander’s home 
and is indeed one of his masterpieces. 


The Cleveland Museum of 


GIFT Art has received as a gift 

TO THE from its president, Mr. J. H. 
CLEVELAND Wade, the munificent sum of 
MUSEUM $400,000, half of which is to 


go to the General Endow- 
ment Fund and the other half to the Pur- 
chase Fund. 

In a letter to the trustees of the museum 
on June 9, 1922, Mr. Wade suggested that 
the trustees make an effort at once to raise 
$600,000 from the friends of the museum, 
which should be placed in trust, the income 
only to be used for the running expenses of 
the museum, with the proviso that any in- 
come from this fund not needed, in the judg- 
ment of the trustees, for such expense, during 
any year may be used by them for the pur- 
chase of works of art, adding: “Towards 
this endowment I will contribute $200,000 
with the understanding that no contribu- 
tion be binding until the sum of $600,000 be 
pledged and that securities acceptable to the 
trustees may be paid in lieu of cash.” Ina 
postscript to the same letter Mr. Wade said: 
“As soon as the trustees shall complete the 
endowment as outlined above, I will, in 
addition, add $200,000 to my previous en- 
dowment for the purchase of works of art.” 
The trustees immediately appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. William G. Mather, 
Mr. Ralph King, and Mr. Leonard C. Hanna, 
Jr., to take the necessary steps to secure the 
$400,000 required to make this offer effec- 
tive. The efforts of the committee proved 
so successful that by the middle of October, 
at the close of the membership campaign, it 
was reported that the amount set by Mr. 
Wade had been exceeded and that endow- 
ment pledges to the extent of over $700,000 
had been secured. The museum feels espe- 
cially grateful to Mr. Wade, not only for his 
generous gift but for the incentive which 
resulted in this General Endowment. 

Mr. Wade has not only given large sums 
of money such as this to the museum, but he 


STILL LIFE DECORATION 


AWARDED MR. AND MRS. FRANK G. 


is also the donor of the land on which the 
museum stands and of many paintings, 
prints, old and rare rugs, hangings, laces and 
other valuable art treasures, making him one 
of the most honored of the many Cleve- 
landers who have poured out their wealth for 
the benefit of the city in which they live. 


The Twenty-second Inter- 


CARNEGIE g ee 
,. national Exhibition of Con- 
INSTITUTE’S siete 
temporary Paintings will 
INTERNATIONAL : 
open at the Carnegie Insti- 
EXHIBITION 


tute, Pittsburgh, on Found- 
er’s Day, April 26, 1923. 

A new system for selecting paintings for 
the exhibition has been formulated by the 
Fine Arts Committee of the Institute. It 
places upon advisory committees of painters 
themselves the responsibility for the choice 
of the two hundred and seventy-five canvases 
to be hung. These advisory committees will 
be organized for the United States, England, 
France, the continental countries outside of 
France, and for American painters residing 
abroad. They will have full power to invite 
directly artists or paintings for the exhibition, 
within a certain number specified by the 
Institute for each country or group. 

The advisory committees will also act in 
London, Paris, New York and Pittsburgh as 
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FRANK W. BENSON 


LOGAN MEDAL IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
PURCHASED THROUGH W. 


L. MEAD TRUST FUND 


juries to which any artist may submit paint- 
ings for acceptance, but the former method 
of inviting a certain number of paintings to 
be submitted to such a competition at the 
expense of the Institute will be discontinued. 

When the paintings selected for the exhibi- 
tion by invitation and jury action have been 
assembled in Pittsburgh, the Jury of Award, 
made up of one member elected by the Eng- 
lish Advisory Committee, one member 
elected by the French Advisory Committee, 
and two members elected by the American 
Committee, together with the Director of 
Fine Arts, as chairman, will give the prizes 
and honors. This jury will meet in Pitts- 
burgh on April 6, 1923. 

The medals, prizes and honors will be as 
follows: First, Medal of the First Class 
(gold), carrying with it an award of $1,500; 
second, Medal of the Second Class (silver), 
carrying with it an award of $1,000; third, 
Medal of the Third Class (bronze), carrying 
with it an award of $500; fourth, Honorable 
Mention, for one or more works, as the jury 
may decide. 

In somewhat modifying the plan hereto- 
fore pursued for selecting works for the Inter- 
national, the Fine Arts Committee is actu- 
ated by the desire to secure a representative 
collection of paintings in a manner equitable 
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both to painters of recognized standing and 
to those who have yet to establish their 
reputations. ’ 


Notice has been received 

SPANISH from the American Consul 

EXHIBITION General in Barcelona, Spain, 

DECORATIVE of an International Exhibi- 

ART tion of Furniture and In- 

terior Decoration to be held 

in Barcelona next May, to which American 

manufacturers are specially invited to 
contribute. 

This exhibition, which will be held at the 
Palaces of Modern Art and Industry in the 
Park of Montjuich, is intended as a fore- 
runner of the General Exposition, Inter- 
national, to be held in 1925. It will be 
divided into three sections: First, retro- 
spective, which will consist of a series of 
rooms completely furnished with antique 
furnishings corresponding to the various 
historical styles. The second section will 
consist of complete modern rooms, furnished 
as of the present period, open to all exhibi- 
tors. Section three, special furniture, office 
equipment, artistic and decorative objects, 
and industrial machinery for furniture 
making. 

This is considered a good opportunity to 
introduce in Spain, by means of attractive 
displays, low-priced and light furniture of 
American make, illustrative of the high 
standard of comfort in the modern American 
home. Those desiring to take part in this 
exposition should make application to Sr. 
Secretario de la Exposicion Internacional 
del Mueble y Decoracion de Interiores, 
Calle Lerida 2, Barcelona, Spain. 


Witter Bynner, the poet, 
now a resident of Santa Fe, 
permitted the museum dur- 
ing the month of November 
to hang in its galleries part of his great col- 
lection of Chinese paintings. The collection 
is one of the most interesting in America. 
Mr. Bynner collected not so much by peri- 
ods or with any preconceived method, but 
delighted in bargaining for such pictures as 
appealed to him during his travels and so- 
journ in China, thus investing each acquisi- 
tion with the additional romance of personal 
adventure, of which he told in a most de- 
lightful manner during an informal talk 


SANTA FE 
NEWS 


before the Woman’s Museum Board soon 
after the exhibition opened. For more than 
an hour he held the closest attention of his 
hearers with his illumining remarks on art in 
China, with especial reference to the pictures 
on exhibit, which included choice specimens 
from as far back as the Sung period, up 
through the Ming period to the present day. 
The collection is not only invaluable, but is 
one which pleased the many visitors to the 
museum, visitors who ordinarily would not 
be attracted by an exhibit of Oriental art. 

The above account was published in El 
Palacio, the official organ of the Museum of 
New Mexico and the School of American Re- 
search, in which appeared at the same time 
the announcement of an exhibit of thirty 
paintings by ‘Los Cinco Pintores,” which is 
being circulated in the middle west. The 
exhibition opened in October at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, from whence it went to 
three cities in Kansas and to Oklahoma City, 
where it was shown in the high school. The 
artists contributing to this exhibition are 
Frank G. Applegate, Joseph G. Bakos, 
Fremont Ellis, Walter E. Mruk, Willard 
Nash and Will Shuster, each one being rep- 
resented by five paintings. 


The great art sales rooms 
THE such as Christie’s in London 
AMERICAN ART and the American Art Asso- 
ASSOCIATION'S ciation in New York go far 
NEW HOME toward establishing values of 
AND works of art and also in con- 
SALES ROOMS tinuing interest in art; in 
other words, they are im- 

portant factors in the art world. 

For many years the American Art Asso- 
ciation had its galleries at 6 East 23rd Street, 
facing Madison Square, and therein were 
held not only many notable sales but a no 
less number of important and memorable 
exhibitions. No one who visited these 
galleries when some special collection was on 
view will forget their sumptuous appearance 
and the beautiful manner in which the pre- 
cious works, shortly to change ownership, 
were set forth. In the art of display Mr. 
Thomas E. Kirby and his staff have long 
helped to establish a standard. 

The association has recently moved to new 
quarters and has taken possession of a build- 
ing erected especially for this purpose at 
Madison Avenue, 56th and 57th Streets. 
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The style of the building is that of the Vene- 
tian Renaissance. The main assembly hall, 
where all important sales will be held, will 
seat 500 persons on the main floor and in the 
galleries. By an ingenious arrangement of 
folding doors, this room can be made smaller 
to suit a lesser attendance, or can be divided 
into two rooms. The main entrance corridor 
at 30 East 57th Street is Venetian in style 
with a vaulted ceiling, a great ornamental 
staircase leading upstairs to the right, while 
in the rear are two passenger elevators. At 
the end of the corridor is a Dutch door of 
copper arranged so that small art objects can 
be delivered to buyers after sales with the 
utmost convenience. Behind this door lie 
the shipping and storage departments with a 
great fireproof storage vault. 

There are twelve main exhibition galleries 
and ten smaller ones. The executive offices 
of the association at the head of the main 
staircase are sumptuously furnished and in- 
clude print and book rooms. Rest rooms are 
provided in the rear for the employees. 
There are 30,000 square feet of wall-hanging 
surface in the new building, which is finely 
equipped with the latest contrivances in the 
way of iUlumination. 

This building is, in its way, though a tem- 
porary abiding place, a fitting palace for art. 


The Fountain of Time, by 
DEDICATION Lorado ‘Taft, a _ gigantic 
OF THE sculptural group embracing 
FOUNTAIN OF many figures, which has been 
TIME erected on the Midway in 
Chicago, was dedicated with 
formal exercises on November 15, commem- 
orating the anniversary of one hundred years 
of peace between England and America. 
The formal presentation of the monument 
was made by Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, 
president of the Art Institute, and the 
address of acceptance was made by President 
John Barton Payne, of the South Park 
Comnnission. 
This monument is made of a new material, 
a concrete mixture of great beauty and en- 
durance discovered and perfected by John 
Early, of Washington, D. C. It is this same 
kind of conerete that is being used for the 
upbuilding of the Parthenon in Nashville, 
Tenn. 
In his speech at the time of the dedication, 
Mr. Lorado Taft unfolded to the crowds who 


were in attendance his dream for the Mid- 
way-—a Midway transformed into one of the 
noblest thoroughfares in the world, its wide 
plaza-like street a waterway, spanned by in- 
numerable bridges adorned by statuary 
commemorating the great leaders of the 
world in art, literature, science, and religion 
—a dream not impossible of fulfillment. In 
the completion of the Fountain of Time one 
portion of this great conception has at least 
come into existence, and there is that sub- 
stantial fund, the Ferguson Monument 
Fund of $1,000,000, left for just such a pur- 
pose, which is being administered by the 
Trustees of the Art Institute. Out of the 
income from this fund there has already been 
completed Lorado Taft’s “‘Fountain of the 
Great Lakes,” at the Art Institute; Bacon’s 
“Logan Square Centennial Monument”; 
Bela Pratt’s statue of Hamilton in Grant 
Park; French’s statue of the Republic in 
Jackson Park; Edward McCartan’s Eugene 
Field Memorial Group in Lincoln Park, all 
adding beauty to the great mid-western city 
of the Great Lakes. 


The New Jersey Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, under the 
able leadership of Mrs. Al- 
voni R. Allen, chairman of 
its Art Division, has estab- 
lished the practice of visiting 
in a body the leading ex- 
hibitions in New York, where the club 
members are afforded an opportunity of 
meeting the artists themselves and thereby 
acquiring greater interest in their works. 
The artists, on their part have entered into 
the spirit of cooperation and have welcomed 
them most cordially, many opening their 
studios and addressing the clubs along art 
lines. 

Last season the clubs visited such exhibits 
as the National Academy of Design’s 
Ninety -sixth Annual Exhibition, where they 
were received by the president, Mr. Edwin 
H. Blashfield, and other distinguished mem- 
bers of the Academy; and the jomt exhibi- 
tion of the New York Water Color Club and 
the American Water Color Society. They 
also made an expedition to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, where Miss Edith Abbot 
gave an illustrated lecture on “American 
Ideals in Art.” 

Visits to the New York exhibitions have 


COOPERATION 
BETWEEN 
CLUBWOMEN 
AND THE 
ARTISTS 
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proved of such interest and value to the 
clubs in the northern part of the state that 
an effort is being made at this time by Mrs. 
Allen to make similar arrangements in con- 
nection with the Philadelphia exhibitions for 
the women of the clubs in southern New 
Jersey. 


At the Memorial Art Gallery 


HERDLE in Rochester was held during 
MEMORIAL the month of November a 
EXHIBITION Memorial Exhibition of 


paintings by the late George 

Leonard Herdle, for nine years and until his 
death, director of the Memorial Art Gallery. 
Mr. Herdle was a native of Rochester and 
as a landscape painter won recognition in 
exhibitions there, as well as in the larger art 


_ centers, such as New York, Philadelphia and 


Washington. With the exception of the 
paintings which he produced while abroad, 
his subjects have all been chosen from the 
country surrounding Rochester or Conesus 
Lake, where he spent his summers. He was 
a thorough student of all the principles and 
theories governing art, as well as the posses- 
sor of a very complete knowledge of the 
technique of painting. Mr. Frank von der 
Lancken, in a foreword to the catalogue of 
the exhibition, says: “America has lost, 
through the death of George Leonard Herdle, 
a talented painter and a noble, virile per- 
sonality. Actuated by the highest prin- 
ciples in every endeavor, his has been a 
heroic and successful struggle for all that is 
best in life and in art.’ The exhibition in- 
cluded sixty paintings, lent in many instances 
by private individuals. 


The Southern States Art 

THE SOUTHERN League, formed at a meeting 
STATES ART in Memphis last spring, has 
LEAGUE been incorporated under the 
laws of South Carolina. The 

organization of this league is the result of a 
growing interest in art in the south, and a 
desire, on the part of those most interested, 
to bring the work of southern artists before 
the public. An “All Southern Art Exhibi- 
tion” was held in Charleston in the spring of 
1921, bringing together in the Gibbes Art 
Gallery a notable collection of paintings by 
southern artists, a collection which after- 
wards was shown in large part in New York, 
where it won high commendation. A second 
exhibition, which likewise proved most suc- 


cessful, was held last May in Memphis in the 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, under the 
capable managership of Miss Florence M. 
McIntyre. Plans are now being made for 
an exhibition along these same lines, to be 
held in New Orleans in March, when the 
annual meeting of the league will be held. 
The present officers of the league are: Mr. 
Ellsworth Woodward of New Orleans, presi 
dent; Florence M. McIntyre of Memphis, 
first vice-president; William C. Miller of 
Charleston, second vice-president; and Roy 
Van Wart of New Orleans, secretary and 


treasurer. Besides these officers there is an 

executive committee composed of _ six 
members. 

The prize awards in the thir- 

ART IN teenth annual exhibition of 


LOS ANGELES the California Art Club at 
the Los Angeles Museum 
were this year given by vote of the active 
members of the club. The Mrs. Henry 
Huntington prize for the best landscape 
went to “Patriarchs of the Grove,” by 
William Wendt, who has also been awarded 
the Keith Spalding prize at the thirty-fifth 
annual exhibition of American painters at 
Chicago. 

The Ackerman prize, offered for the best 
portrait in the California Art Club show, was 
voted to the painting of Edouard Vysekal 
for his “Alicia R., an arrangement in violet,” 
and the Baker prize for the best piece of 
sculpture was awarded Marguerite Tew for 
her “Fire Dancer.” 

Honorable mentions were given Jean 
Mannheim for his portrait “Boy Scout” and 
to Guy Rose for his painting ‘“‘ November 
Twilight.” Julia Bracken Wendt also re- 
ceived honorable mention for her sculptured 
figure, “‘Baby Bob.” 

The Traveling Mexican Popular Arts 
Exposition, which was collected under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor of Mexico, held its first and, 
unfortunately, only exhibition during the 
fall weeks in Los Angeles. Owing to a most 
regrettable oversight on the part of those 
who were to have seen to the bringing of the 
goods through the custom house without de- 
lay, the collection, which was to have been 
shown in all the principal cities of North 
America and even Paris, had to end its 
travels here. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SUBJECTS PORTRAYED IN JAPANESE 
COLOR-PRINTS, by Basil Stewart. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, Publishers. Price 
$40.00. 

As the author explains in his preface to 
this monumental work, advantage has been 
taken of the passing out of print of “‘ Japanese 
Color-Prints and the Subjects They Illus- 
irate” written by him and published in 
1920, to revise thoroughly the contents of 
that volume rather than merely reprint it, 
and at the same time to add considerable 
to the existing matter therein and also to 
include much entirely fresh information 
which it was intended originally to issue in 
a companion volume. This book is there- 
fore not a second edition but virtually a 
new work dealing with Japanese prints in a 
comprehensive form—a catalogue raisonné 
of all the most notable prints of Ukiyoye 
produced during the polychrome period. 
The book is divided into five parts, not 
counting the appendices, which give chrono- 
logical tables, notes, lists of Ukiyoye artists, 
reproductions of artists’ signatures, pub- 
lishers’ seals and actors’ crests, and bibliog- 
raphy. Part I is purposed for the collector, 
Part II is devoted to landscape subjects, 
Part III to figure subjects, Part IV to actor- 
portraits and theatrical subjects, Part V to 
historical subjects, legends and stories. An 
exhaustive account is given of the Chushin- 
gura and other famous plays, together with 
a causerie of the Japanese theater. Over 
270 prints from the author’s collection and 
other sources are reproduced, 22 in color. 
An enormous amount of labor must have 
gone into the assembling and correlating 
of all this material, and as a book of re- 
ference undoubtedly it will prove of great 
value. Its style is that chosen for general 
popularity, intelligible to the unitiated 
and helpful in the preparation of papers, 
but the size and expense of the volume 
may preclude its popular use. It is too 
large and heavy to be held in the hands, 
it must be read on the table or other support, 
and it is not within the purchasable means 
of most persons. As a rule the size of page 
is governed by the desired size of illustra- 
tion, but in this instance most of the repro- 
ductions appear three or four to a page, 
which means that they could quite as well 
have been bound up in a smaller volume, 


and the work would certainly have been 
more convenient even if it had appeared in 
two or three volumes rather than in one of 
such ponderous size and weight. Fully 
considered this book adds little to the pres- 
ent sum total of knowledge on the subject. 
a knowledge contained in such works as 
Laurence Binyon’s “Catalogue of Japa- 
nese and Chinese Woodcuts in the British 
Museum,” W. von Seidlitz’s “History of 
Japanese Color-Prints,’ and ‘Japanese 
Illustration” and “Japanese Color Prints,” 
by E. F. Strange. The strength of the vol- 
ume therefore rests largely in its comprehen- 
sive character and in its probable use for 
reference purposes. 


JULIAN ALDEN WEIR, an Appreciation of 
His Life and Works. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, Publishers. Price, $18. 

This is No. 1 of the Phillips publications, 

a notable series of monographs devoted to 

the work of distinguished artists whose 

paintings are represented in the Phillips 

Memorial Gallery, Washington, D. C. It 

is to an extent a composite work comprising 

essays by Duncan Phillips, Emil Carlsen, 

Royal Cortissoz, Childe Hassam, J. B. 

Millet and H. deRaasloff, with letters in 

appreciation by Augustus Vincent Tack 

and C. V.S. Wood. The book was originally 
to have been issued by the Century Asso- 
ciation of New York, but in order to gain 
for it a wider circulation than would have 
been possible as a private publication, Mr. 
Phillips obtained from the association the 
copyright, and thus it appears as the first 
of the Phillips series. It mdeed sets a high 
standard and gives good augur of those 
which are to follow. Bearing the stamp of 
the Merrymount Press, the typography is 
the best, and the illustrations, thirty-three 
in number, reproduce faithfully the subtle 
and exceptional quality of Mr. Weir’s 
works. Adding also to the value of the 
book is a complete list of paintings by Mr. 
Weir prepared by Miss Dorothy Weir, his 
daughter, with the date of production, the 
size and owner. ‘This is of invaluable service 
to the collector. The text of the book is 
of that sort which embodies not only sub- 
stance but spirit and brings the reader into 

a close fellowship with the artist of whom it 

treats. Mr. Phillips’ contribution is not 

only g appreciative, sympathetic and, as 
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usual, well-worded, but an essay possessing 
that literary grace which has come to be 
the mark of Mr. Phillips’ writing. A 
delightful chapter is that contributed by 
Mr. Joseph B. Millet, the Boston publisher 
and brother of the late Frank D. Millet, 
descriptive of the Tile Club of which Mr. 
Weir was a member together with Winslow 
Homer, Edwin Abbey, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Arthur B. Frost, Stanford White, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens and other great lights in the 
world of art and literature—a goodly asso- 
ciation of congenial playfellows, men of 
large attainment who found in their work 
the source of the fountain of youth. The 
remaining works in this series will be less 
costly and therefore more within the 
means of the average lover of art and good 
literature. 


AMERICAN WATER COLORISTS, by A. E. 
Gallatin. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
Publishers. Price, $15. 


As is invariably the case in books by this 
author, who possesses the rare gift of 
brevity, the ability to say much in a few 
words, the point of view presented is essen- 
, tially pertinent and personal. The artists 

whose works are dealt with and illustrated 
are those which Mr. Gallatin considers to 
be the chief exponents of the art of water 
color painting in America. He does not 
assume the rdéle of historian but “leaves to 
others the task of parading the mediocre.” 
Those whom he has selected for exposition 
are Whistler, Homer, Sargent, Dodge Mac- 
Knight, John Marin, Charles De Muth, 
Childe Hassam, Walter Gay, Mary Cassatt 
and Charles Burchfield, at least two of 
-whom represent in their work the so-called 
modernistic tendencies of our day. All of 
these are treated in an essay of something 
less than 5,000 words in length, beautifully 
printed on deckle-edged paper in handsome 
type set with wide margin and showing fine 
composition, as would any book put together 
under the direction of those master printers, 
Bruce Rogers and William Edwin Rudge, 
who stand sponsor for this volume. The 
illustrations follow the text and are full page, 
occasionally in color. These by reason of 
their nature, being half tones, are of necessity 
printed on a coated paper and thus lose some 


of the textural quality which the originals 
possess and which is one of the special 
charms of work in this medium. The color 
work is peculiarly disappointing. In his 
preface Mr. Gallatin calls attention to the 
fact that the American museums have been 
particularly blind to the artistic value of 
water color paintings and names two, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, one of the largest 
and most progressive of the American muse- 
ums, and the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, the oldest institution of the sort 
in America, neither of which ‘‘owns a single 
American water color of any distinction.” 
The Brooklyn Museum, the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art are named as the only three 
which have water color collections of any 
pretensions. 


FURNITURE MASTERPIECES OF DUNCAN 
PHYFE, by Charles Over Cornelius. Pub- 
lished for the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
by Doubleday, Page & Company. Price, $4. 
Reference was made to this volume in 

connection with the author’s article on 

“The Duncan Phyfe Exhibition” in the 

December number of the AMERtcAN MaGa- 

ZINE OF ArT. ‘The book is in fact an out- 

come of the exhibition as the fund of informa- 

tion it comprises was acquired in its interest 
and while assembling its exhibits. It 
contains most of what is known about 

Phyfe and his work up to date, giving first 

an historical background—New York at the 

close of the Knickerbocker period—for the 
decorative arts are all closely associated 
with the social life of the time in which 
they were produced, against which Mr. 
Cornelius sketches the life of Duncan Phyfe, 
indicating the artistic influences of his time 
and then describing at some length the 
distinctive quality of his work. Specific 
pieces are used as examples, and in successive 
chapters, chairs, tables and miscellaneous 
pieces are dealt with separately. There 
are numerous illustrations and measured 

detail drawings, the latter by Stanley J. 

Rowland of the Metropolitan Museum staff. 

Beautifully printed and most attractively 

bound, this volume is a valuable contribu- 

tion to a better understanding of the decora- 
tive arts of early America. 


BEAUX ARTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 


Competitions and Awards 


HE Beaux Arts Institute of Design of 

New York City was organized for the 
purpose of giving instruction, through com- 
petitions, in the Arts of Design and espe- 
cially to bring about a closer cooperation 
among the various art schools of the country. 
In this latter field it has been eminently 
successful. Its Department of Architecture 
issues monthly programs that are followed by 
fifty-seven ateliers of which twenty-six are 
schools of architecture connected with our 
leading universities. 

It also sends out each month a program in 
Mural Painting with a blue print, to about 
fifteen different art schools and colleges and 
distributes as well a certain number to in- 
dividuals who apply forthem. The students 
send in their renderings at an appointed date, 
and these are judged by juries of well-known 
painters and architects. 

The subject for the October competition 
was a series of “Panels for an Auditoriuin” 
for concerts and lectures, these panels to be 
placed on the wall surfaces between the 
balcony and the stage. Each panel is 5 feet 
wide and varies in height to conform to the 
slope of the balcony. 

Thirty-nine sketches were submitted for 
judgment and two of these awarded medals 
are reproduced herewith. The jury was 
composed of Messrs. Whitney Warren, Philip 
L. Goodwin, Henry R. Sedgwick, Ernest 
Peixotto, Eugene F. Savage, Edwin C. 
Taylor, Arthur Crisp, Ivan Olinsky and 
Duncan Smith. 

The awards were as follows: 

First Medal: Hildreth Meiere, New York 
City; M. J. Mueller, Yale School of Fine 
Arts. 

Second Medal: H. Van Cott, Yale School 
of Fine Arts; Tom. L. Johnson, Yale School 
of Fine Arts. 

First Mention: Max R. Woodson, (2) Yale 
School of Fine Arts; Hildreth Meiere, care 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City; M. B. 
Starr, New York City. 

Second Mention: J. D. Paulson, Alfred J. 
Tulk, C. G. Johnstone, F. P. Sylos, C. A. 
Nisita, Yale School of Fine Arts; Emily 
Woods, Judith M. Page, Elsa Milliken, 
School of Fine Arts and Crafts, Boston, 
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Mass.; Mary E. Appleton, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; F. Bayers, H. Meiere, L. Thoron, 
J. Glaser, Robert Brackman, New York 
City. 

Date of Judgment, November 20, 1922. 

Architectural Ornament: Mr. Harry R. Lu- 
deke’s Class (Romanesque)—Second Medal, 
M. Malanotte, C. M. Chambellan; First 
Mention, I. Crisafulli; Second Mention, C. 
Geraci, S. D’ Angelo. 

Date of Judgment, November 20, 1922. 

The Department of Interior Decoration 
also issues monthly programs, one for be- 
ginners, that for October being an exercise 
in the “Pompeiian Style’; the other for 
more advanced students being ““A Rest and 
Waiting Room in a Department Store.” 

The jury in these competitions consisted of 
Messrs. L. R. Metcalfe, H. Moran, J. F. 
Copeland, S. Stevens and E. F. Tyler, 

Twenty-two sketches were submitted for 
judgment in the Elements I—‘The Pom- 
pelian Style” and thirty-three sketches in 
the Projet I—‘A Rest and Waiting Room 
in a Department Store.” 

The following awards were made: 

Elements I: First Mention—Ruth A. 
Kimball. Atelier Denver, Denver; W. C. 
Hirschfeld, Yale University, New Haven. 
Mention: Mary H. Burr and W. Vance, 
School of Fine Arts and Crafts, Boston; 
Veronica N. Hodges, School of Fine Arts of 
the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, Buffalo; 
Cecilia Kettunen, Marion W. Field, W. 
Douglas, 8S. L. QGuilfoyle and R. W. 
Ramsdell. 

Projet I: Second Medal—T. Fuller, Ate- 
lier Denver, Denver. First Mention— 
R. Cale, Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art, Philadelphia; P. R. Mac- 
Alister, Yale University, New Haven. Men- 
tion—R. E. deWolfe Raseman, Patron, 
W. B. Stratton, Detroit; C. H. Mead and 
H. W. Peale, School of Fine Arts and Crafts, 
Boston; T. S. Fields, Ts Fogarty, Frances A. 
Sheppard, L. Van Sciver, Marian Fogg, 
Dorothy D. Gamble, A. R. Mercer and G. 
Johnson, Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art, Philadelphia. 

Date of Interior Decoration Judgment, 
November 14, 1922. 


PROJET I. SECOND MEDAL, T. FULLER. ATELIER DENVER, DENVER 


PROJET I. FIRST MENTION, P. R. MacALISTER, YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
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FIRST MEDAL, M. J. MUELLER, YALE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
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SECOND MEDAL, TOM L. JOHNSON, YALE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MURAL PAINTING—PANELS FOR AN AUDITORIUM 


i 


FIRST MEDAL, HILDRETH MEIERE 


SECOND MEDAL, HERMAN VAN COTT, YALE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 
MURAL PAINTING—PANELS FOR AN AUDITORIUM 
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The subject for the October competition 
in Sculpture was a group of three figures con- 
sisting of man, woman and child representing 
“Work.” 

Twenty-eight sketches were submitted for 
judgment. The jury was composed of 
Messrs. Whitney Warren, Philip L. Good- 
win, Henry R. Sedgwick, John Gregory, 
Edward McCartan, Allan Clark, Ernest W. 
Keyser, H. R. Ludeke, Henry Hering, Elie 
Nadelman and Edmond T. Quinn. 


The awards were as follows: 


First Mention: C. W. Jones, R. Parducci, 
H. Zitter. 

Second Mention: H. Filtzer, (2) W. Fisch- 
er, A. Posman, L. Worswick. 

Life Modeling Classes: Mr. Edward Mc- 
Cartan’s Class—First Mention, A. Block, 
T. Mellilo; Second Mention, C. W. Jones, H. 
Rubin. Mr. Ernest W. Keyser’s Class— 
First Mention, C. W. Jones; Second Mention, 
M. Horn. Mr. Allan Clark’s Class—Second 
Medal, M. F. Malin; First Mention, I. R. 
Clede; Second Mention, A. H. Borgmann. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
Bulletin—Exhibitions 


New York Water Coror Cxuus. Fine Arts Galleries, New 
York. ‘Thirty-third Annual Exhibition......... Dec. 
Exhibits received prior to December 20, 1922. 
AMERICAN. WatTER Cotor Society. Fine Arts Galleries, New 
York. Fifty-sixth Annual Exhibition.......... Dec. 
Exhibits received prior to December 20, 1922. 
WasHincron WatER CoLtor Crus. Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. Twenty-seventh Annual 
D Ypd ab on ei oy 8 aaes 9 REA Pence a AN Ame EAU II, ain etn alk wand Jan. 6—Jan. 28, 
Exhibits received December 29 and 30, 1922. 
ARCHITECTURAL Lracun or New York. ‘Thirty-eighth An- 
nual Exhibition. Fine Arts Galleries, New York. 
Entries: received January LO andes, 92. ..0....-. Jan, 28—Feb. 24 
Society or Wasuineton Artists. Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. Annual Exhibition....... 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE Fine Arts. One hundred 
eighteenth Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings 
amd Seulp tae 4 oss «year npn esate ayaa sect aera Feb. 4—Mar. 25, 1923 
Exhibits received prior to January 17, 1923, 
Nationan AcaprmMy or Drstan. Fine Arts Galleries, New 


OF ARTS 


26, 1922—Jan. 9, 1923 


26, 1922 


Jan. 9, 1923 


1923 


» 1923 


..Feb. 2—Feb. 25, 1923 


York. Ninety-eighth Annual Exhibition. ............. March—April, 1923 
Carnuecix Instrrutr, Pirrspurau. Twenty-second Inter- 
IGP BTO OEM I D>:ol OVAL Meromminy Gy eone a Bo mame soos ow) awd uns us April 26, 1923 


Exhibits received prior to April 6, 1923. 
Cuicago Socrery or Ercurrs ANNUAL Exniprrion. Chicago 

Arty TN Stituieie wigs acteurs cu ena ee ae oe Reece de Feb. 1—Mar. 11, 1923 
Print Makers Fourtn Inrernarionan Exnisrrron. Museum 

of History, Science and Art, Exposition Park, ‘ 

bos Angeléss Calitorm 1a scmmuecctt voit: ain meena rece Mar. 1 to 31, 1923 

. . . x 
Last day for Receiving Prints, February 7, 1923. 
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